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os Angeles County 


is the hub of this Enormous Market 


HIS great market, consuming large volumes of 
manufactured products, has caused many nation- 
ally known industries to establish factories here, the 
latest being the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., with a 
$4,000,000 plant. | 
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These companies have found not only a rich nearby 
market, but a vast tributary market reached quickly 
and more economically than from any Western point 
of distribution, as well as harbor and steamship 
facilities reaching all world-ports. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Los Angeles County has been truly called ‘‘the land of | 
balanced prosperity.’’ A rich market, almost every 
known variety of raw material, industrial freedom, | 
ample transportation of every kind, low power rates, | 
natural gas and plentiful water and a mild all-year 
climate—the essential requisites for manufacturing | 
success are here. | 

| 

| 


Specific information regarding manufacturing 

~ opportunities and distribution advantages will 

be furnished by the Industrial Department, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 





The Los Angeles District has over 2,250,000 Population with an Industrial Output Exceeding $1,250,000,000 
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INDYrA TIRE & RUBBER C O~., 


ou Buying Tires 
this Summer ? 


OST people keep changing—trying to find a 
better tire. . . . But fewer people change from 
Indias than from any other kind. . . . The reason? 
. « » There are no better tires made than Indias. . . 
Take appearance. The jet black rubber and red 
stripe which distinguish India tires make any car look 
finer. ... Look at the tread. Designed with the 
balloon tire, it conforms to the road action perfectly 
so wears evenly without ‘‘cupping.’’ The deep lateral 
grooves parallel at the center riding strip and zig-zag 
at the shoulders make for safe driving at high speed 
in any going. . . . As to mileage. Twoextra plies of 
cords under the tread (India’s patented construction) 
give long wear and freedom from punctures... . 
Loyal India users—tho they cannot see the changes— 
find India tires are constantly improved. This bal- 
loon tire, by actual test, is giving thirty per cent more 
mileage today than when it was first designed... . 
India tires were then alittle better than others—and 
they still retain this lead—for that’s the policy on 
which the business was founded. . . . It will pay you 
to investigate the India balloon tire and the India 
True-Blue [HEAT-PROOF] inner tube before you invest 
in tires this summer. . . . They will settle the tire 
question for you for many summers to come. 


TIME, July 4, 1927 





a good name 
to remember 
for healthy teeth 
and gums 


OMEONE has said that a good 

name is better than riches! 
Ipana started with a name difficult 
to remember! 


But the tooth paste was so good, 
so sound in formula, so beneficial 
to tender gums and so cleansing 
for the teeth, that the repeated 
recommendations of the dental 
profession overcame for us the 
difficulty of the name. 


At first, you may have trouble 
in remembering the name “Ipana 
Tooth Paste.”’ But after you have 
used a full tube and tested its good- 
ness—then, we think, you will 


never forget it! © 1927 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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LETTERS 


Sydney Bulletin 


Sirs: 

I enclose check for renewal. 

TIME has become a necessity. A _ perfect 
antidote to wordy news and vain repeti- 
tions. Style reminds me of Sydney Bulle- 
tin, Australia’s national weekly. This 
paper was started without a staff, run 
mainly on contributions from all over the 
country, from mines, cattle stations and the 
bush. These were edited by the office. 

Bad ones publicly roasted in the corre- 
spondence column making that like yours 
an amusing feature. Result the paper 
grew out of its native earth and some fine 
story writers and poets uncovered. Con- 
densation was the main need. Editor 
Archibald used to say to us scribes: “If 
you have an idea for a story see if you 
can boil it down to ten-line par [paragraph] 
and then to a one-line epigram.” As he 
paid only on space it was Spartan ruling. 
The best sonnets ever written by Aussies— 
Bayldons on Marlowe and O’Downds “Last 
sea-thing dredged by sailor Time from 
Space”—received the same pay as a dog 
fight. 

The Bulletin too has its red cover. Red 
is a masculine color and you are _inte- 
grating the American mind out of its 
effeminate idolatry of words. Did you ever 
tell your 100% objectors to your red strip 


to begin with the flag? 
H. GREENE 
Provincetown, Mass. 


“Try to Collect” 


Sirs: 

About seven weeks ago I received the 
first issue of your weekly magazine. Since 
that time I have read rather in detail the 
issues. 

I wish you would discontinue my name 
on your subscription list as I do not care 
to read it. In Time, June 6* you quote a 
Chicago lawyer saying, Ceasar is as 
Grudus,+ Washington is Benefict Arnold, 
and United States a Jefferson Davis, inti- 
mating that Jefferson, the elected President 
of a seceding organization, should be placed 
in the same group with the man who mur- 
dered his friend and a man who would 
trade his country for money. In your 
issue of May 30, you quote Clarence Dar- 
row, a Chicago lawyer, as saying before a 
Negro organization in attempting to 
answer the question as to why there are 
so many different colors among Negroes 

“It must be that so many white women 
have raped colored men.” 

I understand that you are merely quot- 
ing what men have said but I do not care to 
even receive in my office or home a maga- 
zine that prints such statements. There- 
fore, discontinue my subscription and try 
to collect for what I have received. 

O. D. BAXTER 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Anti-Coolidge 
Sirs: 

Discontinue sending paper to me and 
give the remainder of my subscription to 
someone you can fool with that Rebecca 
and Coolidge stuff. I have enough of it. 

Where do you get the idea that your 
readers want to be plastered with a lot of 
humbug about Coolidge? ... That weekly 
babble you hand out is_ disgusting. I 
would not give ten cents in ten years to 
read about Coolidge much less ten cents a 
week. 

A. C. HORSTMANN 

Corona, N. Y. 


Disapproval 
Sirs: 


I am an original subscriber and constant 
reader, admirer and friend of Time. 


*An error. The article appeared in 
TimE, June 13.—Eb. 

4An error. TIME quoted Representative 
J. Bert Miller of Illinois as _ follows: 
“Caesar had his Brutus, Jesus Christ had 
His Judas Iscariot, the United States had 
its Benedict Arnold and Jefferson Davis, 
and Illinois has Len Small.”—Eb. 


TIME, July 4, 1087 


Simply wish to register my disapproval of 
article on pp. 6 and 7, last issue [Time, 
June 20], concerning President Coolidge. 
Quotation or not, epithets and slurs, so 
disrespectful of our President, in my opin- 
ion, should not be printed in a high-class 
journal, certainly not in Time, which has 
thus lowered its very high standard and 
greatly disappointed your good friend. 
JOHN G. JENNINGS 
President, Lamson & Sessions Co. 
P. S. One more such article and I must 
cancel my subscription. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TIME meant no offense; quoted 
famed Frank R. Kent of the Balti- 
more Sun because he is readable, 
interesting.—ED. 


Ignores Red 
Sirs: 
San I enjoy Time when I ignore the 
cheap red border and the letters. 
J. W. VANDER, M. D. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hatch’s Run 
Sirs: 

In your latest issue [Time, June 27] you 
speak of a _ record-breaking run _ between 
Milwaukee and Chicago. On October 18, 
1916, Sidney Hatch ran from Milwaukee 
to Chicago, 95.7 miles, in 14 hr., 50 min., 
and 30 sec., beating the former record 
made by Al Corey by 3 hr., 16 min., and 
30 sec. Hatch ran every step of the way, 
making only three stops for a _ total loss 
of 16 minutes, and finished strong, although 
he lost ten pounds. He averaged a mile 
every eight and one-half minutes. After 
he finished the run he took a large dish 
of ice-cream and a glass of lemonade and 
went to bed for a 24-hour sleep. The New 
York Times said that ‘‘Hatch’s perform- 
ance probably was the most remarkable in 
history.” 

Wm. LYON PHELPS 

New Haven, Conn. 

TIME spoke of the run of Indian 
Chief Tall Feather in 19 hr., 47 
min.—4 hr., 56 min., 30 sec., slow- 
er than that of Hatch; wrongly 
said “no human had ever before 
run between Milwaukee and Chi- 


cago in so short a time.2—Eb. 


“Boil Down” 


Sirs: 

...I'm not favorably impressed with 
your litefary style of condensing. My 
criticism is intended to be friendly and 
constructive when I say... you do not 
boil down enough. 

I'll not re-subscribe at this time. 

CORNELIUS ROACH 

(A newspaper editor and publisher for 

over 30 years) 

Kansas City, Mo. 


. . 


Oberlin’s President 
Sirs: 

On p. 18, of Time, June 6, in the article 
entitled “Anti-Saloon,” J. T. Henderson is 
listed as president of Oberlin College. He 
is not. Henry Churchill King is president 
of Oberlin College, a Congregational insti- 
tution founded in 1833. J. T. Henderson 
is president of Oberlin Business College, a 
commercial school which gives six months’ 
and longer courses in bookkeeping, type 
writing, stenography and kindred subjects. 
The business college has no connection with 
the college. If rewrite men cannot carry 
in their heads names of college presidents 
(surely not an impossible task) a copy of 
the World Almanac may be had for 50c 
and the needed information in this case is 
on p. 388. 

NorvAL NEIL LUXON 

New London, Ohio. 


BP a a ane 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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“Too Much Custard” 





Sirs: 

. . » The cream in TIME sometimes surfeits 
by its very fatness, richness. Too much cus- 
tard! It must sicken the average mind. 
Reading TIME is like seeing Hamlet or Mac- 
beth with all the relief scenes left out. 
Nothing in Time stands out in relief, be- 
cause it all stands out, it is all raised to 
a high pitch, elevation—as if the whole 
round earth were a continuous, altitudinous 
tableland. Time is so intense; no shad- 
ing, no contrast—all scarlet red unrelieved 
by any restful, soft yellow or buff tints. 
It is like a rich full dinner with no salad 
or soup. To read TIME is to take an ex- 
tended journey on the swift Twentieth 
Century Limited with no stops or lay- 
overs; no dimming of lights by night, nor 
shading the glowing sun by day. Time 
thrills me as a sensational airplane ride, 
with its gyrations, its quick twists and 
turns and glides—nose-dive, falling leaf, 
swallow flight, tail spin, loop-the-loop— 
would thrill and chill a landlubber. It im- 
presses the reader (now the writer) as an 
extended straight-classical program of mu- 
sic—quite heavy for a mediocre audience. 
However, once a person is accustomed to 
TimME, he cannot help feel when reading 
other news periodicals that he is drifting 
to and fro on misty flats... . 

EUGENE P. BERTIN 
Head of English 
Muney Public Schools 
Muncy, Pa. 


: F 
Dragon’s Bride 
Sirs: 

The enclosed clipping is in quite em- 
phatic denial of your item under MiLs- 
STONES in TIME, May 16, concerning the 
marriage of W. Lee Smith, and therefore 
in keeping with your usual fairness, it 
should be given as much publicity as what 
you printed. 


LEWIS TERWILLIGER 
Livingston, Mont. 


To Grand Dragon & Mrs. W. L. 
Smith of the Indiana Klu Klux 
Klan, an apology for publishing 
(with many another periodical) an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Smith (the 
whilom Katharine Kalbig) is a 
Roman Catholic (Time, May 16). 
Mrs. Smith’s latest statement: “I 
am not a Catholic but on the con- 


‘trary have been baptized in the 


Baptist Church, of which I am a 
devout believer and an active mem- 
ber and attendant.”—Ep, 


Prof. O'Hara 
Sirs: 

I want to give you the name of a pro- 
spective subscriber and also tell you a 
story. 

Last evening my friend Frank Hurburt 
O'Hara of the University of Chicago 
faculty called with another friend and 
during the course of our conversation, 
TIME was mentioned. O’Hara said, “A 
certain professor's wife tells the story 
that while she is away, her husband reads 
TIME but when she is home, he also reads 
the Saturday Evening Post.” It was ex- 
plained that his social (7?) duties increased 
so greatly with his wife’s departure that 
he relied upon Time for all necessary in- 
formation. 

I then asked my friend O’Hara if he was 
a TIME reader and he replied that he had 
read TIME and did read it when he hap- 
pened to have a copy. Then quite modest- 
ly I asked him if he hadn’t observed that 
TIME readers are, as a class, more in- 
telligent than the readers of the genera) 
class. He hastened to add that he, of 
course, had always intended to read Timp 
regularly. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea, Gentlemen, 
to send Prof. O’Hara some of your sub- 
scription propaganda? Should he oblige 
with the necessary five dollars, you would 
be adding a valuable friend and another 
“Who’s Who” to your list. 

DONALD M. LOCKETT 

Chicago, IIl. 


To Prof. O’Hara was sent sub- 
scription propaganda.—Eb. 


Danger, ever-present 
within factory premises, 
beckons the curious 
public with a fascinat- 
ing call. But Cyclone 
Fence stands guard, protecting 
trespassers against their own 
thoughtlessness. On the other 
hand, Cyclone Fence affords 
protection to employees — 
prevents them from leaving 
factory grounds at danger- 
ous outlets — across railroad 








The Mark of De- 
pendable Property 
Protection 


tracks, etc. Establishes 
centralized gateways 
where all coming and 
going is orderly, con- 
trolled and safe. Thus, 
Cyclone Fence prevents ac- 
cidents and protects against 
liability. Stops theft and dam- 
age to property. Promotes 
efficiency, increases profit. 
Write nearest offices for full 
information on Cyclone Fence 
and Cyclone Service. 





We erect fence anywhere. 





For Country Homes—Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence, tubular steel 
posts and framework. so 


For Public and Private Grounds 
— Cyclone Chain Link Fence; 
standard height, 6 feet. Built in 
heights from 4 to 10 feet inclusive. 
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For Publicand Private Grounds 

—Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence— 

standard designs; also special designs 
built from architects’ drawings. 


clone 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Works and Offices: 

North Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 

Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 

Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 

Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Charlotte, 
Cincinnati, Des Moines, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jackson, Mich., Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Tulsa. 


The only fence made entirely of copper-bearing materials — for maximum endurance 


OC. F. Co., 1927 
TIME, July 4, 1927 








NY one of the 4700 
A Chrysler dealers 
throughout the 
country will gladly ar- 
range to give you a real 
ride in the finer Chrysler “70”—you 
to drive the car in the way you are 
accustomed to drive. 


Such a demonstration, we are con’ 
fident, will convince you of itsgenuine 
superiority. 


That’s the sure way to learn the re- 
sults of the constant progressiveness 
which maintains today’s finer Chry 
sler “70” as far ahead of its field as 


when it first swept the country three 
years ago. 


Wecan recite to you the advantages 


CHRYSLER MODEL 


better it is 
SONG 


“70” to know 


and appreciate how much 


: 


aia 


of its speed of 70 miles plus, its 
astonishing pickup of 5 to 25 miles 
in 7% seconds. 


Wecan tell you what its scientifically 
balanced 7-bearing crankshaft and 
impulse neutralizer contribute to 
ward its greater smoothness; how 
much more comfortably you ride be- 


NUMBERS 


MEAN MILES 





cause of its lowchassis de- 
sign; how much more its 
unique spring suspension 
: and its shock absorbers 
contribute to road steadi- 
ness;howmuchmoreeasilyithandles 
because of its pivotal steering gear; 
and how much safer you feel because 
of its four-wheel hydraulic brakes. 


But the real way for you actually to 
discover these things for yourself is 
to learn them today in an extended 
test over all sorts of roads, through 
all sorts of traffic, with you doing the 
driving. 


Any Chrysler dealer will gladly ac- 


cord you the opportunity for such 
a demonstration. 


PER HOUR 








Royal Sedan $1595; Brougham $1525; Four-pas- 
senger Coupe $1595; Two-passenger Convertible 
Coupe (with rumble seat) $1745; Crown Sedan 
$1795; Two-passenger Coupe (with rumble seat) 
$1545; Two-passenger Roadster (with rumble seat) 
$1495; Sport Phaeton $1495; f. 0. b. Detroit, 
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subject to current Federal excisetax. * Chrysler 
dealers are in a position to extend the convenience 
of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attrac- 
tive plan. ~ All Chrysler cars have the ad- 
ditional protection against theft of the Fedco 
System of numbering. 


1927 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ What with cool weather, plen- 
tiful rains, promising crops and the 
honor of the President’s visit, north- 
western farmers, cheered, encour- 
aged, no longer plan to name their 
children after Senator McNary and 
Congressman Haugen. So, at least, 
many a caller has assured the Pres- 
ident. Onetime (1919-23) Gover- 
nor Samuel R. McKelvie of Ne- 
braska, overnight guest at the State 
Lodge, stated that most Nebraska 
farmers frown upon farm relief 
of the McNary-Haugen type, (i.e., 
with a price-fixing feature) but 
are open-armed toward extension of 
co-operative marketing and liberal 
financing arrangements (such as 
the Administration is expected to 
offer as a compromise relief meas- 
ure). 

@ Presumably with no punning 
intent, State Senator S. E. Ains- 
lee of South Dakota introduced into 
the South Dakota legislature a 
resolution to name a mountain af- 
ter the President in return for the 
“high distinction” received by South 
Dakota in having been selected for 
the President’s vacation. The reso- 
lution, concurrently passed by 
South Dakota Senate and House, 
changed the name of a 6,000-foot 
peak overlooking the State Lodge 
to Mt. Coolidge. The mountain has 
hitherto been known both as Sheep 
Mountain and Lookout Mountain. 
Thus the South Dakota legislature 
showed more ingenuity than the 
legislature of Vermont, which last 
winter sought to name a mountain 
for the President, was baffled on 
finding every Vermont peak already 
christened. 

@ Senator Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota has long been a 
mild insurgent. Recent events have 
encouraged Administration sup- 
porters to believe that he will con- 
tinue to be mild but no longer 
to be insurgent. His repeated 
visits to the White House were con- 
sidered to have helped much in 
determining the President’s choice 
of the Black Hills for his vacation. 
He has taken a paternal interest in 
Custer Park, and the President’s 
visit has given that locality ad- 
vertising which a million-dollar pub- 
licity appropriation could hardly 
duplicate. When the President’s 
special train entered South Dakota, 
Senator Norbeck boarded it at the 





head of a welcoming delegation. 
At the State Lodge he has been 
a kind of master of ceremonies, 
ushering this and that visitor into 
the President’s presence. For a 
man who supported Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1912, Hiram W. Johnson 
in 1924 and the McNary-Haugen 
bill during the last session of Con- 
gress, Senator Norbeck has thus 
somewhat conspicuously identified 
himself with Conservative Republi- 
canism as headed and personified 
by the President. With Adminis- 
tration control of the Senate indeed 
shaky, the conversion of Senator 
Norbeck (has he been, or should 
he be, converted) would be a valu- 
able by-product of the western 
trip. 

qd “You look nice and sweet and 
pretty,” said the President to Na- 
omi Gill, seven-year-old Sioux In- 
dian girl, pupil at the U. S. Indian 
School in Rapid City. The Presi- 
dent had just completed reviewing 
1,200 South Dakota National 
Guardsmen when he discovered that 
54 Indian girls, aged from three 
to thirteen, had also lined up for 
inspection. Said one of their in- 
structors later: “These children are 
deeply patriotic. Seeing the Presi- 
dent did so much to gladden their 
hearts. And when the President 
actually spoke to them their joy 
knew no _ bounds.” 

@ Sioux Indians, planning to 
adopt President Coolidge into their 
tribe when he visits Deadwood in 
August, have been debating an 
Indian name for him. It was re- 
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ported that Still Waters was the 
name most favored, but that no 
final decision had yet been reached. 
The Indians call Senator Peter 
Norbeck Charging Hawk. Ob- 
servers, seeking to aid the presi- 
dential christening process, sug- 
gested Man-Who-May-Be-President- 
Two-Years-Longer - Than-Washing- 
ton. 


@ Rebecca Raccoon got out of her 
stable again, climbed a high tree. 
The White House staff formed a 
posse, located Rebecca, could not 
induce her to come down. Mrs. 
Coolidge coaxed, President Coolidge 
whistled, Rebecca remained insur- 
gent. Dispatches added that an- 
other raccoon had been prowling 
about the State Lodge since Re- 
becca’s arrival, added sex appeal 
to Rebecca’s escapade. 


@ To Will Rogers, funnyman, 
the President wrote: “I am sin- 
cerely sorry to hear of your ill- 
ness and trust that your recovery 
may be speedy and complete.” To 
this Mr. Rogers made professional- 
ly colloquial and homely reply: 
“Well, I certainly do appreciate 
that. It was mighty thoughtful and 
I hope he and that wonderful 
wife have a wonderful summer.” 


Publicity to message and reply 
resulted from the fact that many 
U. S. dailies, served by the New 
York Times Co., each day publish, 
usually in a prominently displayed 
box, the syndicated quips of Mr. 
Rogers. 


@ The President addressed visit- 
ing members of the South Dakota 
legislature. “. .. Anyone who has 
an occupation, or, as they say on the 
street, a job, no matter whether in 
industry, agriculture or commerce, 
that person may be assured that 
he has the best occupation or job 
of anyone on earth. This is what 
the American flag means.” 


C Fishing, Mrs. Coolidge caught a 
fish hook in her finger. The 
hook was cut out, and by evening 
Mrs. Coolidge was reported again 
in her usual good spirits. 

C President Coolidge entertained 
at the State Lodge Representative 
John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, Re- 
publican floor leader. They talked 
special session and tax relief. The 
President was reported as feeling 
that the business of the country 
would best be served by letting it 
continue for as long as_ possible 
without the agitation accompanying 
Congressional sessions. 


TIME 


National Affairs—tContinued] 


THE CABINET 
“ Lines” Lacking 


A classic situation of rural 
melodrama is the moment at which 
the eloping or otherwise errant 
heroine is asked to produce her 
“marriage lines.” Lack of such is 
considered circumstantial evidence 
of the most damning sort. 


Last week one Henry M. Black- 
mer, U. S. citizen residing in 
France, found himself lacking 
lines which, though not as intimate 
as a marriage license yet were of 
some importance to his well-being. 
For, the U. S. Government had 
succeeded in taking from him his 
U. S. passport, leaving Mr. Black- 
mer in the embarrassing predica- 
ment of a “person whose papers 
are not in order.” Mr. Blackmer 
is urgently wanted in the U. S. 
as a witness in the coming (Oc- 
tober) trial of Albert B. Fall, one- 
time (1921-23) Secretary of the 
Interior, and Harry F. Sinclair, 
oil man, for conspiracy in _ the 
famed Teapot Dome scandal. Last 
May Mr. Blackmer refused to 
honor a subpoena to return and 
testify; the passport revocation 
followed, presumably with the in- 
tention of preventing Mr. Black- 
mer from leaving France for even 
more distant regions. Not but 
that he can get out of France 
without a passport, but he cannot 
legally enter any of the countries 
bordering France, which would 
seem to confine his movements to 
the high seas. 

Mr. Blackmer has retained coun- 
sel to recover his passport, argu- 
ing that he paid $10 for it and 
therefore it is his property in per- 
petuum. Experts on international 
_law, however, considered that the 
right to revoke a passport is in- 
cluded in the Secretary of State’s 
authority to “grant and issue pass- 
ports and...to refuse them at 
his discretion.” During the World 
War numerous passports were 
withdrawn and _ revoked. 

Should Mr. Blackmer’s stay in 
France be prolonged beyond the 
date of the Fall-Sinclair trial, set 
to open in the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court on Oct. 17, his 
absence may cost him $100,000. 
For in 1925 Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana, head of the 
Senatorial investigating committee 
which had discovered that it was 
not oil wells that truth lay at 
the bottom of, secured the passage 
of a law empowering the Senate 
committee to summon _ witnesses 
from abroad. Furthermore, _ the 
law provided that a person refus- 
ing to honor such summons be 
judged guilty of contempt and fined 
to the extent of $100,000. 

Mr. Blackmer’s presence has 
been considered essential to the 
Government’s case by special at- 
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Miss WHITNEY 
The governor pardoned her. 
(See RADICALS.) 


torneys onetime (1911-23) U. S. 
Senator Atlee Pomerene and Owen 
J. Roberts, in charge of the oil 
trials. Mr. Blackmer was onetime 
(1922) an official of the Prairie 
Oil Co., which, along with Sinclair 
oil companies, bought from a Ca- 
nadian oil company 33,333,000 
barrels of oil. The Canadian com- 
pany had bought this oil from the 
Mexia (oil) companies of Texas. 
It was claimed that the Canadian 
company, which made some mil- 
lions of dollars on the transaction, 
was a “shadow” or “dummy,” con- 
cern, and that Albert B. Fall re- 
ceived $230,000 in Liberty Bonds 
as his share of the profits. When 
the Teapot Dome case first came 
up before a Federal court in Chey- 
enne (TIME, March 23, 1925), Mr. 
Blackmer, along with one James 
E. O’Neil, president of the Prairie 
Oil Co., left for France. Mr. 
O’Neil has not been located since. 
Mr. Blackmer was found on May 
11 by U. S. Consul at Marseilles 
Bernard F. Hale and then and later 
refused to accept subpoenas 
proffered him. 


RADICALS 
“Unthinkable” 


Her ancestors really did come 
over in the Mayflower. Her uncle 
(the late Stephen J. Field) was an 
associate justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court (1863-97). She had 
devoted most of her life to welfare 
work and during some 52 years 
had failed to exhibit anything in 
the nature of criminal tendencies. 
Yet last week it required a pardon 
from Governor C. C. Young of 
California to save Charlotte Anita 
Whitney from an _ indeterminate 


sentence of from 1 to 14 years in 
the San Quentin prison. 

For, in 1919, Miss Whitney was 
arrested in Oakland after having 
defied civic authorities in making a 
speech in behalf of one John Mc- 
Hugh, I. W. W. member. At her 
trial, Miss Whitney admitted hav- 
ing joined the Communist party. 
True, she had never been accused 
of hurling bombs, preaching revo- 
lutions or even damaging machin- 
ery (sabotage), but California had, 
still has, a criminal syndicalism act 
by which membership alone in cer- 
tain proscribed organizations is in 
itself considered worthy of a jail 
sentence. 

After her conviction, Miss Whit- 
ney refused to petition for a par- 
don maintaining that such an act 
would be an admission of a guilt 
which she did not feel. Friends, 
however, carried her case to the 
U. S. Supreme Court which last 
May (TIME, May 23) upheld the 
constitutionality of the Syndicalism 
Act. Miss Whitney, now 60 years 
old, prepared to serve her sentence, 
said that in comparison with Sacco 
& Vanzetti, she had little cause 
for complaint. 


Last week, however, Governor 
Young issued her an unconditional) 
pardon, said that to put her in a 
cell was “unthinkable.” Governor 
Young carefully added that the law 
under which she was convicted was 
undoubtedly constitutional, but that 
“abnormal conditions attending the 
trial” greatly influenced the jury 
and that “under ordinary circum- 
stances” the case never would have 
been prosecuted. These latter re- 
marks presumably referred to the 
fact that in 1919-20 the U. S. na. 
tion engaged in a widespread Radi- 
cal-hunt, and “Bolsheviki” became 
a common epithet for one small 
boy to hurl at another. 


Meanwhile the Whitney pardon 
encouraged the friends of many an- 
other person convicted under the 
California syndicalism law. In 1925, 
there were 72 such serving sen- 
tences in California jails. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Honest Governor 


Last week Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, golfing on the 
Greenbrier course at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., drove so vigor- 
ously,* approached so deftly and 
putted so accurately as to complete 
18 holes in 83 strokes. His score 
would have given pride to many a 
golfer whose game was not handi- 
capped by the fact that the player 
was also a governor. Many a hole 
was made in par. Enthusiastic 
cameramen, having pictured the 
Governor golfing, wished him to 


*He made a 150-yard carry over a water 
hazard. 
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pose clutching a tennis racquet, 
bestriding a horse, pitching quoits. 
No tennis-player, no horseman, no 
quoiter, the Governor refused thus 
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A. E. SMITH 


No_ tennis-player, no horseman, 


no quoiter. 


to be photographed under false 
pretences. 


“Under New Management” 


Readers of political fiction are 
well acquainted with the traditional 
figure of the Boss, especially the 
Boss in the field of municipal 
government. He is usually pic- 
tured with a red neck which hangs 
in folds over his collar. Across 
his paunchy stomach runs a heavy 
gold watch-chain. From his mouth 
protrudes a long, black stogy. By 
night he counts poker chips; by 
day he miscounts ballots. He has 
become the symbol of the U. S. 
civic misrule which caused _ the 
late James Bryce to say _ that 
municipal government has been the 
outstanding failure in the U. S. 
political system. ; 

Last week the people of Indian- 
apolis decided that their city govern- 
ment represented one such “out- 
standing failure.” Said Meredith 
Nicholson, famed Hoosier novelist: 
“Do you know that for not one 
but for half a dozen years the 
newspapers of Indianapolis have 
printed almost daily stories of the 
degradation of public office?. .. 
We have had one shameful thing 
after another and the end is not 
yet. . . .We seem to have placed 
ourselves in the unenviable cate- 
gory of Philadelphia—a city cor- 
rupt but contented.” 

But the people of Indianapolis 
were not “contented.” To the 
polls they went, marked 53,000 





ballots for the adoption of a 
City Manager plan of government, 
marked 9,000 for the retention of 
the Mayor-and-Council system. 
Under the new plan, the city will 
be governed by seven commis- 
sioners, elected by popular vote. 
The commissioners will select a 
city manager and a mayor (a mem- 
ber of the commission), but the 
mayor’s duties will be largely 
along lines of giving visiting 
celebrities the keys of the city. 

The City Manager system can- 
not take effect until Jan. 1, 1930, 
since the Indiana legislature re- 
cently amended the law dealing 
with changes in city government 
to stipulate that any change in 
Indianapolis could not become 
operative until the present group 
of city officials complete their 
elective terms. However, City 
Manager adherents hope to have 
this legislative action (which was 
pushed through purely as a life- 
saver for the city hall officials) 
declared unconstitutional. They 
talked also of bringing impeach- 
ment proceedings against Mayor 
John L. Duvall. The Mayor, elected 
in 1925 with the support of the 
Ku Klux Klan, will shortly go 
on trial, along with the City Comp- 
troller, his brother-in-law, for polit- 
ical corruption in the 1925 elec- 
tion. The Indianapolis. election 
was generally interpreted as the 
end of “Klan rule” in Indiana, 
though there was very little or- 
ganized opposition to the City 
Manager movement. 


Perhaps the most adversely 
criticised feature of the govern- 
ment of U. S. cities has been the 
extension of the national political 


‘party system to municipal govern- 


ment. For election after election, 
U. S. city dwellers have voted 
for Democratic or Republican 
candidates for local .offices, not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
Democratic and Republican parties, 
as such, arose from national, not 
from local issues, and differ on 
national, not local, principles. Why, 
for instance, should Peoria have 
a Democratic Fire Chief or Kan- 
kakee a Republican Sewer Commis- 
sioner? As Meredith Nicholson 
said in Indianapolis last week: “I 
do not believe that President 
Coolidge burst into tears when 
he heard that the College Avenue 
bridge had caved in.” Neverthe- 
less, U. S. cities have usually 
conducted their local elections 
along strictly party lines. Cin- 
cinnati, for instance, in national 
affairs a strongly Republican 
city, returned a Republican city 
administration for election after 
election, and many a mayor, many 
a councilman found the famed 
name of Abraham Lincoln, the 
sacred name of the Grand Old 
Party a potent campaign help, till, 





in 1926, Cincinnati adopted the 
City Manager system. 

Of course, from the standpoint 
of practical politics, there is an 
excellent reason for maintaining 
the partisan system in municipal 
election. George W. Olvany, Man- 
hattan Tammany Hall leader, re- 
cently said that though William 
Gibbs McAdoo might not like Tam- 
many Hall, he would certainly 
expect Tammany Hall to “get out 
the vote” for him in the event of 
his nomination for the Presidency. 
City machines function at their 
liveliest in presidential years and 
no one can question their value 
to the head of their party’s 
national ticket. But their benefit 
to their own cities is perhaps 
more open to debate. 

However, it took the Galveston 
Flood (1900) to give the move- 
ment for non-partisan civic con- 
trol a chance to demonstrate its 
merit. The flood left both the 
city and the city government in 
a state approaching collapse; as 
a rehabilitation emergency, control 
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MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


“We have had one shameful thing 
after another.” 


of the city was put into the hands 
of five commissioners appointed by 
the governor of Texas. So well 
did the commission handle recon- 
struction work that it was con- 
tinued even after the crisis had 
passed, the commissioners being 
elected by popular vote after 
courts ruled that government by 
an appointed commission was not 
constitutional. The weakness of the 
commission system was that it pro- 
vided for no one head of the 
government. This defect was 
remedied in 1913 when the City 
Manager first appeared. Chosen 
by the commissioners: and some- 
times an_ out-of-town man, he 
usually is theoretically subor- 
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dinate to the commissioners and 
subject to removal by them. He 
is, however, the executive head of 
the government and a_ strong 
executive can always exercise over 
the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment much more power than 
might be inferred from his con- 
stitutional limitations. 

Today some 360 U. S. cities and 
towns have City Manager govern- 
ments of one type or another. 
Cleveland, with a population ap- 
proaching a million is the largest 
City Manager municipality (City 
Manager, William R. Hopkins). 
Other. outstanding examples of the 
City Manager system are: Sacra- 
mento, Miami, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, 
Norfolk, Fort Worth (Tex.), and 
in Canada, Montreal. Rapid City, 
S. Dak., summer home of the U. S. 
Government, also is a City Man- 
ager city. 


WOMEN 


Pens Scratch 


Women may never feel truly eman- 
cipated as long as the proceed- 
ings of their literary, musical and 
dramatic organizations are usually 
reported under the heading of 
Society rather than under the 
heading of ART. Perhaps such re- 
porting is a grave injustice, yet 
male scoffers do not entirely lack 
evidence for their feeling that, 
when women who combine the Arts 
with their Clubs, meet, the most 
vital issue before them is the 
question of who will pour the tea. 


Last week, for example, the Chi- 
cago chapter of the League of 
American Pen Women lost an ac- 
tive and gained an honorary pres- 
ident with no literary principle in- 
volved either in the subtraction or 
the addition. Trouble began when 
some 175 members of the chapter 
gathered at the Union League Club, 
Chicago, for an annual luncheon 
which Mrs. Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick was expected to attend 
“with ten guests.” But came no 
Mrs. McCormick, no ten guests, no 
word from her. 

The penwomen bore no grudge, 
elected Mrs. McCormick their hon- 
orary president, in her absence— 
on the ground that she too is a 
penwoman because she has helped 
to translate some 20 opera libret- 
tos into English. 

Opposition, however, did develop, 
and strenuously. For up stood Mrs. 
Henry R. Rathbone, wife of Con- 
gressman Rathbone of Illinois and 
state president of the chapter, an- 
nounced that if Mrs. McCormick 
after having failed to be on hand 
at the meeting, was made honorary 
president, her only recourse would 
be to resign forthwith. Whereupon 
Mrs. McCormick was made honor- 
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Mrs. EpItH ROCKEFELLER McCor- 
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She reigns but she did not pour. 
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Mrs. Henry R. RATHBONE 
She is through with club life. 





ary president, by a vote of approx- 
imately 172 to 3, and Mrs. Rath- 
bone kept her promise. 

Said Mrs. Rathbone, later: “I 
regret that Mrs. McCormick is not 
more dependable. Such lack of co- 
operation is deplorable. In order to 
continue in this work, I would need 
dependable officers, the kind of 
women one can count on. The 
League apparently can expect little 
co-operation from Mrs. McCormick, 
and without such co-operation I, 
at least, can be of no further use 
as president of the Illinois Chapter. 

“IT am through with all club life. 
I am disgusted with it all and 
from now on shall devote myself to 
literature!” 


TERRITORIES 
Return of Wood 


To the President at the State 
Lodge last week came Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands 
Leonard Wood. No other U. S. citi- 
zen has had so long or so distin- 
guished a colonial career as General 
Wood, whom four Presidents (Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, Harding, Cool- 
idge) have placed to take charge of 
U. S. colonies.* Yet last week it 
was generally felt that the Gov- 
ernor General had come home to 
stay. For General Wood returned 
a sick man, his future career de- 
pending upon the decision of doc- 
tors whom he will later consult in 
the East. They will be called upon 
to consider the following disabil- 
ities: e 

Many years ago in Cuba a heavy 
chandelier fell on the Governor 
General’s head. It was said that the 
effects of this accident never en- 
tirely Wore off. 

As far back as 1920 General 
Wood walked with a slight limp, 
the result of a paralysis in his left 
side. 

Within the past year the General 
has twice been operated on for 
hernia. 

While on the boat bringing him 
back to the U. S., General Wood 
was thrown to the deck by a sudden 
lurch of the boat; refractured three 
ribs which he had broken in a re- 
cent automobile accident near Ma- 
nila. 

The eastern doctors may also be 
told that when General Wood left 
the train that brought him to Cus- 
ter, S. Dak., and entered the motor 
ear that took him to the State 
Lodge, he had to be assisted by his 
aides. At the Lodge, attempting to 
show that he was still active, vig- 
orous, the General rose from a 
chair, toppled suddenly, was pre- 
vented from falling when his two 
Filipino servants grasped and 


steadied him. 


*Cuba, to be sure, is no U. S. colony; 
but in the days following the Spanish War 
it was virtually on « colonial basis. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
La Conference Coolidge 


An atmosphere tense with Anglo- 
U. S. suspicion and discord char- 
acterized the sessions eat Geneva 
last week of the Naval Limitations 
Parley (TIME, June 27), _ nick- 
named by the Swiss “La Conference 
Coolidge.” Nothing of a construc- 
tive nature was accomplished; but 
the proposals put forward by the 

S., Britain and Japan were of 
utmost importance; and the verbal 
fireworks which followed agreeably 
enlivened last week the annual 
Geneva Flower Festival. 


U. S. Proposal. Chief Delegate 
Hugh Simpson Gibson, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Belgium, proposed: 

1) Extension of the Washington 
Conference 5-5-3 ratio, now limit- 
ing only capital ships, to limit also 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 

2) Application of this ratio in 
such a way that the combined total 
of cruiser plus destroyer tonnage 
would not exceed 550,000 for the 
U. S., 550,000 for Britain and 330,- 
000 for Japan. 

Apart from this limitation of the 
total of cruisers plus destroyers, 
the limitations of each class to be: 

CRUISERS 








U. S. and Britain, 
250,000 to 300,000 tons 
150,000 to 180,000 tons 
DESTROYERS 
U. S. and Britain, 
GD: atunnindiemtnssniel 200,000 to 250,000 tons 
120,000 to 150,000 tons 
: SUBMARINES 
U. S. and Britain, 
I ncinianintiianseinnenensen 60,000 to 90,000 tons 
FOR  scecorrrsscnreceenrsceveesvese 36,000 to 54,000 tons 


8) Any excess in tonnage above 
the combined totals to be imme- 
diately scrapped. 


The reason for this harping upon 
combined totals is that the U. S. 
has a relatively superfluous num- 
ber of destroyers, while Britain has, 
in U. S. eyes, a like superfluity of 
cruisers. By lumping the _ two, 
and by limiting combined or global 
tonnage the U. S. would be relieved 
of the necessity of building up to 
Britain’s cruiser strength, would 
save money, yet keep global par- 
ity. 

British Proposals. Chief Dele- 
gate William Clive Bridgeman, 
First Lord of the British Admiral- 
ty, proposed: 

1) Not only extension of the 
Washington agreements from capi- 
tal ships to cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines; but revision of these 
agreements as they now stand and 
limit capital ships. 

This revision to compel the sig- 
natory nations to keep their capi- 
tal ships for 26 years—instead of 
scrapping them at the end of 20 
years and building improved ships, 
as at present. 

‘ Similar clauses to fix the “re- 
‘placement. age” of cruisers at 24 
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“A MYSTERIOUS STRANGER” 


He keeps his country’s secrets. 
(See col. 3) 


years, destroyers 20 years, sub- 
marines 15 years.* 

2) Further revision of the Wash- 
ington agreements to fix the maxi; 
mum permissible tonnage of future 
ships of any class at 30,000, where- 
as capital ships may now be built 
up to 35,000 tons.+ 

Similar revision to reduce the 
maximum future battleship gun 
bore from 16 to 13.5 inches. 

8) Limitation of the individual 
tonnage of cruisers to 7,500 each, 
destroyers 1,750 to 1,400 tons each, 
submarines 1,600 to 600 tons each. 

Limitation of the maximum cruis- 
er gun bore to six inches, destroy- 
er and submarine gun five inches. 


Thus the concrete proposals in 
the British plan dealt only with 
limitation of the strength of in- 
dividual ships, and not with limita- 
tion of the number of ships or 
global tonnage. Since something 
had to be said about this, the 
British proposal contained a cau- 
tious but very interesting observa- 
tion: 

“We also think it would be de- 
sirable to discuss the possibility of 
limiting the number of subma- 
rines according to our varying re- 
quirements, and it must be borne 
in mind that any limit placed on 
the number of submarines would 
make it easier to limit the number 


*The U. S. proposal envisioned consid- 
erably lower “replacement ages’: cruisers 
20 years; destroyers 15 to 17; submarines 
12 to 13. 

{Britain has two just-completed 35,000 
ton capital ships, the Rodney and the 
Nelson. The U. S. has no ships of equal 
fighting power. 


of destroyers, and if agreement 
were reached on these points with 
other powers it might be possible 
also to consider the number of 
cruisers each of us should possess.” 


Quintessence. Reduced to sim- 
plest terms, the British said, in 
effect: “Revise the Washington 
Treaty. Limit the fighting strength 
of individual future ships. Lastly, 
it may be found possible to limit 
total navy strengths.” 

Contrarily the U. S. proposal 
was, in essence: “Keep the Wash- 
ington Treaty intact. Extend its 
5-5-3 principle to limit total navy 
strengths in that ratio.” 


Japanese Proposal. Chief Dele- 
gate Admiral, Viscount Minoru 
Saito made a very elastic and tenta- 
tive proposal. His apparent pur- 
pose was to keep in the background 
until Britain and the U. S. showed 
signs of agreement. His keynote 
was that the present relative naval 
strengths of the U. S., Britain and 
Japan should be established as a 
permanent status quo. 


With these proposals on the coun- 
cil table the fireworks began: 

Mysterious Stranger. During the 
naval proceedings last week, a 
strange man, carrying a_ small 
brown bag, slipped past the door- 
keeper with an air so_ secretive 
that the suspicions of an alert 
Swiss detective were at once 
aroused. The stranger, grey-haired, 
straggly mustached, clad in an un- 
distinguished business suit, pat- 
tered the length of several corri- 
dors, set his bag down, mopped his 
face. The Swiss detective, with 
catlike caution, flattened himself 
against the wall, watched the 
stranger closely for signs that his 
bag contained a bomb. Just then a 
member of the U. S. delegation ap- 
peared, shook warmly the hand 
of the mysterious stranger, William 
H. Moran, who is, as everyone 
knows, Chief of the U. S. Secret 
Service. He was present in Geneva 
last week to attend the Internation- 
al Conference to Combat Counter- 
feiting. 

Eggshell Debate. A major An- 
glo-U. S. point of contention last 
week, was whether, if the British 
proposal to limit cruiser guns to 
a six-inch bore were adopted, the 
British could transform their fast 
merchant fleet overnight into a 
cruiser fleet by mounting these 
little guns on the Mauretama, 
Majestic, Berengaria, Olympic, ete. 

“Why those ships are only big 
eggshells!” scoffed British Vice- 
Admiral Sir Frederick Field to 
correspondents. He continued: 
“They would be a big target, with 
guns inconveniently placed and 
with no fire controls, and which 
any cruiser would quickly put out 
of business.” 

The correspondents hurried over 
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to ask U. S. Admiral Hilary P. 
Jones about this. 

“Eggshell, eh?” he snorted. “Well, 
give me their Majestic with 30 six- 
inch guns aboard and I guarantee 
to sink any 7,500-ton cruiser ever 
launched.” 

Thereafter, last week the cor- 
respondents hounded both admirals 
with questions about ships and egg- 
shells, and drew from them practi- 
cally infinite variations on this safe, 
discussible, amusing topic. Admiral 
Jones outdid his rival by declaring 
explosively, “Why the plates on 
some destroyers are so thin you 
could almost poke a finger through 
‘em! 

5-5-3. The Washington Treaty 
ratio became the theme of many 
a jest. When U. S. Chief Delegate 
Gibson and British Admiral John 
Rushworth Jellicoe returned from 
an informal golf match they wag- 
gishly remarked that their scores 
were “in the 5-5 ratio.” 

Cleverer was a Japanese attaché 
who noted that the ages of the 
chief delegates closely approximat- 
ed a 3-5-5 ratio. Mr. Gibson is 43; 
Mr. Bridgeman 62; and Viscount 
Saito 69. Japanese thought that a 
good ratio, a good joke. 

Correspondents Snubbed. The 
chief British delegate antagonized 
foreign newsgatherers last week, by 
announcing that he would give in- 
terviews only to British corres- 
pondents. Vexed, rebuffed, the out- 
casts turned to open a British Who’s 
Who and fairly gloated over the 


significant entry describing the 
man who had_ snubbed’ them: 
“BRIDGEMAN, Rt. Hon. WIL- 


LIAM CLIVE... s. of late Rev. and 
Hon. John R. O. Bridgeman, Rector 
of Weston-under-Lizard. .. g. 8. 
of Ven. William Clive, Archdeacon 
of Montgomery. . Edue.: Eton 
(Captain of the Oppidans). 
Assistant Private Secretary to Lord 
Knutsford. . Assistant Private 
— to Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach. 


After ‘that the record became 
really distinguished, ising to 
“Home Secretary, 1922-24”; but the 
correspondents had read enough to 
decided that they could not long 
be snubbed y a man _ whose 
father had been Rector of Weston- 
under-Lizard. 


The correspondents were right. 
Pressure was brought to bear on 
Chief Delegate Bridgeman by his 
associates until, on the second day, 
he invited correspondents of all na- 
tions to interview him, and, when 
they came, thanked them for com- 
ing. 

False Weight? Although crimi- 
nation and_ recrimination moved 
hot and quick last week, between 
U. S. and British delegates, via 
the press, no charge made was ug- 
lier than this: that the British Ad- 
miralty systematically lists its war 
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The correspondents were right. 
(See col. 1) 


boats at abcut five-sixths of their 
real tonnage, according to U. S. 
measurements. 

Correspondents drew from a 
member of the U. S. delegation, who 
withheld his name, the statement 
that when Edward of Wales, and 
later the Duke of York passed 
through the Panama Canal on 
British warships, careful computa- 
tions of the water displaced proved 
their ships to be nearly 12% over- 
weight. 


Progress. The parley sessions 
were held in secret last week, and 
the absolute maximum of progress 
attained seemed to be that the 
U. S. delegates persuaded the Brit- 
ish to put off, at least temporarily, 
discussion apropos of revising the 
Washington Treaty and to pro- 
ceed first with negotiation on other 
points. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Parliament’s Week 


The Lords— 


@ Gathered excitedly in unusual 
numbers and commenced august 
debate when the Conservative Gov- 
ernment of Premier Stanley Bald- 
win suddenly put forward its long 
mooted and highly reactionary pro- 
posal to “reform” the House of 
Lords. 


The Lord Chancellor, Rt. Hon. 
George, Viscount Cave, broached 
the Government’s program in care- 
fully generalized terms. He called 
for three major “reforms”: 

I. The number of members in 
the House of Lords to be reduced 


from the present 740 peers to 350.* 

II. The House of Commons to 
have no power to pass any act al- 
tering the Constitution or the pow- 
ers of the House of Lords. 


III. The House of Lords to re- 
sume a portion of its onetime com- 
petence over “money bills.”} 

Alan Ian Percy, Eighth Duke of 
Northumberland, Ear] Percy, stout- 
ly voiced the attitude of the landed 
peerage, saying: “The House of 
Lords is the last line of defense 
against the forces of anarchy and 
chaos. . . . It would be folly to 
leave the Constitution of the House 
of Lords indefensible as it now is.” 

Richard Burdon Haldane, First 
Viscount Haldane (“Labor Peer’), 
took exactly the opposite stand, 
saying ominously: “If you try to 
strengthen the House of Lords, we 
part from you. We will fight you 
as long as we are here.” 

Charles Richard John Spencer- 
Churchill, Ninth Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Prince of Mindelheim in 
Suabia, 55, twice a baron, twice an 
earl, divorced husband of onetime 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, owner of es- 
tates totaling 19,685 acres, exhibit- 
ed last week toward the proposed 
reforms an attitude of flippancy. 

“Any scheme to reform the 
House,” said he, “must fail to 
arouse public interest, while so 
many of its members pass _ the 
time on their estates upholding the 


traditions of British sportsman- 
ship.” 
Reprovingly replied Earl Sel- 


borne, a director of Lloyd’s Bank: 
“By far the most potent reason 
why many of the noble Lords do 
not attend the House is they can 
no longer afford to come to London 
very often. They gave all they had 
to the country during the War and 
they are now suffering the burden 
of taxation.” 

Debate on the “reform” proposals 
was very largely attended last 
week, became the leading political 
topic, roused Labor orators through- 





*These to be chosen in four categories: 
1) certain hereditary lords to retain their 
seats; 2) the residual hereditary peers to 
elect representatives from their number; 
3) each successive Cabinet to designate 
persons to represent it in the House of 
Lords who would be known as temporary 
“Lords of Parliament’; 4) a small num. 
ber of temporary “Lords” to be elected 
by popular vote. 


+The crux of the entire measure is at this 
point, for it was to deprive the House of 
Lords of its power over “money bills’’ that 
the Parliament Act of 1911 was epochally 
passed. At present the Speaker of the 
House of Commons declares whether a bill 
is a “‘money biil,”’ and such bills may not 
be rejected by the Lords Under the 
scheme proposed last week, a committee of 
Lords and Commons would be given power 
to decide what bills are “money bills.” 
This committee, if partial to the Lords, 
might easily place vital financial legisla- 
tion once more within the power of their 
Lordships’ veto, 
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out Britain to violent protest. There 
seemed little chance, however, that 
the projected Reform Act can be 
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“Any scheme to reform the Lords 
must fail...” 


(See p. 10, col. 3) 


drawn up, much less presented to 
Parliament, before next year. 


The Commons— 

@ Passed by a majority of 215 
the Conservative Governmant’s 
highly reactionary Trade Unions 
Bill (Time, May 30), drafted to 
prevent the recurrence of the Brit- 
ish General Strike (TIME, May 10 
to Nov. 29, 1926, et seq.). 

Attorney General Sir Douglas 
McGarel Hogg, sponsor of the 
Trade Unions Bill, was called dur- 
ing the final debate, “You black- 
guard! You liar!” by Laborite 
James Maxton, whom the Speaker 
forthwith suspended. 

During debate the Laborite Op- 
position became at one point so ob- 
streperous that Winston S. Church- 
ill, who had the floor, cried: 

“T don’t wish to cast my pearls 
before [significant pause|—those 
who don’t want them.” 

At Brixton, David Lloyd George 


made a speech last week, attack- 
ing the projected “reform.” Said he: 

“The House of Lords’: proposals, 
are a greater attack on the liberties 
of the commoners of England than 
has been made since the days of 
Charles the First. They mean the 
dethronement of the people and the 
establishment of hereditary peerage 
as a power which cannot be over- 
thrown. That is a straight road 
to revolution. 

“In Russia, Bolsheviks of a 
small majority are governing by 
force. That is exactly what the 
peers would do in this country. 
Our danger here is that it is not 
from a dead Lenin but from a 
live Baldwin.” 


“W ar-Baby” 


“You stupid War-baby!” shout 
many elder British school children 
when they wish to taunt younger 
playmates, born during the War. 
This insult, which now widely sup- 
plants the onetime, “Cry-baby! 
Cry-baby!” became last week the 
subject of learned discourse, in Lon- 
don, by George Verity, Chairman 
of Charing Cross Hospital. 

Said he: “Many mothers com- 
plain that their children come 
sobbing home from school, after be- 
ing called ‘War-Baby,’ a term sup- 
posed to denote that children born 
during the World War are sub- 
normal or stupid.... No state- 
ment could be further from the 
truth. ... Children born during 
periods of mental stress have, if 
anything, a shade more chance of 
being mentally alert... .” 


Ireland on the Make 


Smiddy Reports. “The inferior 
types of Irish bulls are being rap- 
idly eliminated under the Live- 
stock Breeding Act.” Thus, at 
Chicago last week spoke Timothy 
A. Smiddy, Minister from the Irish 
Free State to the U. S. 

Of Irish bulls Mr. Smiddy spoke 
not facetiously but in deadly earn- 
est. He spoke moreover of the 
River Shannon, not with a gushing 
Irish tear but as a businessman 
interested in hydro-electric power. 
“The Shannon,” said Minister 
Smiddy, briskly, “is the largest 
river in Ireland and larger than 


any in England.... An_hydro- 
electric installation is being ef- 
fected in two stages. With com- 


pletion of the first stage there will 
be available in 15 months 90,000,000 
horsepower at a cost of $26,000,000, 
thus ultimately bringing light and 
cheer into every Free State village 
of a population above 500.” 
Minister Smiddy’s large Irish 
audience must have recalled the 
vile, unlighted, peat-huts in whick 
some of them were born. Into 


these, electric light! The old Ire- 
land passes... . 

Mr. Smiddy, dynamic, told con- 
vincingly that new Ireland is rush- 
ing forward much in the manner 
of new Italy. “Forty-nine new 
factories have been created within 
24 months. ... Fourteen thousand 
houses have been built or are 
building, and $7,500,000 has been 
expended to better housing condi- 
tions... By the Land Act of 
1923 very many farmers’. were 
enabled to purchase the land they 
had been working under favorable 
terms. Thus the last vestige of 
landlordism has been removed.” 

“It comes to this,” concluded 
Minister Smiddy. “If one of the 
tests of self-government is the 
ability to insure stability and to 
lay the foundation for an economic 
and cultured development that will 
create for the average citizen the 
appurtenances for a full life, the 
people of the Irish Free State have 
already during the last five years 
amply justified their claim to be 
allowed to govern themselves.” 

President Elected. The legisla- 
tors of the Irish Free State were, 
indeed, governing it and them- 
seives very well last week, when 
they assembled in the first parlia- 
ment to sit since the recent elec- 
tion (Timp, June 20, 27). Disorder 
seemed likely as the Fianna Fail 


(“Republican”) deputies, led by 
famed Eamonn De Valera, ap- 
peared, and, for the first time, 


threatened en masse to take their 
seats—while persisting in their re- 
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TIMOTHY SMIDDY 
Build a Pittsburgh on the Shannon? 


fusal to take the oath of fealty to 
George V without which no dep- 
uty elected to the Dail can _ sit 
therein. 

For a time the Fianna Fail dep- 
uties milled about in committee 
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rooms and moped in the corridor 
of the Dail. Policemen were nu- 
merous. The Fianna Fail’s 44 
members drifted gradually, non- 
violently away. 

Soon President William T. Cos- 
grave was re-elected to that office 
by a vote of 68 to 22—his own 
party numbering but 46. His 
speech of acceptance was long, re- 
luctant, full of reproaches to the 
Fianna Fail for not taking the oath 
and their seats. 


As everyone knows, Mr. Cos- 
grave is “President” only of the 
Executive Council of the Irish 
Free State. He is thus, actually, 
the “Prime Minister” of a “Cabi- 
net.” His office is deliberately 
misnamed “President” to give 
Irishmen a sense of greater free- 
dom. They, no fools, are prone 
to remember that the similarly 
misnamed “Irish Free State” is 
presided over by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Governor-General, Tim- 
othy Michael Healy, author of the 
tract “Why Ireland Is Not Free.” 


Diamond Jubilee 


“_. . Now, therefore, I earnestly 
request all the citizens to decorate 
profusely and illuminate if possible 
their residences and places of busi- 
ness. . . and to leave them so de- 
corated and illuminated so long as 
these festivals shall last... . I fur- 
ther request them to insure by their 
presence in large numbers the suc- 
cess of the varied and imposing 
demonstrations which will succeed 
one another during these few days, 
and to do their utmost to make the 
celebration of this memorable anni- 
versary a magnificent one.” 


Thus, in sonorous phrase, Mayor 
Mederic Martin of Montreal called 
its citizens last week by procla- 
mation to celebrate the 60th Anni- 
versary of the Canadian Consti- 
tution. Throughout Canada virtu- 
ally all other mayors made similar 
proclamations, though none exceed- 
ed the majestic fervor of the Mayor 
of Montreal. 

“The varied and imposing cele- 
brations” of last week naturally 
had their focus at Ottawa—that 
now great and flourishing metropo- 
lis the site of which Queen Victoria 
chose as the Capital of Canada 
by a most quaint expedient (1858). 
Her Majesty closed her eyes, ges- 
tured with her right hand and 
brought her extended right fore- 
finger down on a map of Canada. 
Then, opening her eyes, she re- 
marked: “It is our will that here 
shall be the Capital of our Domin- 
ion of Canada.” 

The Capital is still where a 
plump forefinger placed it; and 
last week His Majesty’s Governor 
General, Viscount Willingdon, fit- 
tingly upheld there the dignity of 


the Crown by presiding over a se- 
ries of Diamond Jubilee ceremonies 
lasting, on the principal day, from 
before noon until after midnight. 
Most impressive was the maiden 
ringing of a huge, sweetly toned 
new carillon from the Tower of the 
Canadian Parliament. As the bells 
pealed, their reverberations spread 
throughout the Dominion upon a 
network of repeatedly amplified 
radio waves. 


. . 7 


To what extent has Canada pro- 
gressed since her Constitution be- 
came operative 60 years ago? Signi- 
ficant facts: 1) The land which was 
“our Dominion” to Queen Victoria, 
in fact as well as phrase, is now 
a great nation, legally co-equal in 
political status with Great Britain, 
and independent within the British 
Commonwealth. 2) During the Ju- 
bilee period the population of Can- 
ada has increased from 3,500,000 to 
9,500,000; railways from 2,278 
miles of track to 40,000; industrial 
capital from $77,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000,000; and occupied farm lands 
from 30,000,000 acres to 140,000,- 
000. 3) Canada has gradually 
turned from Great Britain to the 
U. S. in commercial buying, so that 
she now buys $135,000,000 per year 
more goods from the U. S. than 
she sells to that nation; and sells 
$345,000,000 more to Great Britain 
than she buys from the Mother 
Country. 4) A conspicuous instance 
of Canadian talent for steadygoing 
statesmanship has been the Do- 
minion’s handling of the _ liquor 
problem. The British North Amer- 
ica Act* was so drawn that the 
Canadian Federal authority has 
control over liquor manufacture 
and export, the provincial author- 
ities over sale. Thus a majority of 
Canadians may not decree that an 
individual province shall be either 
Dry or Wet. At one time or another 
each of the nine Canadian prov- 
inces have gone Dry; but the fol- 
lowing have resumed liquor sale 
under restricted government con- 
trol; Quebec, 1918; British Colum- 
bia, 1921; Manitoba, 1923; Alber- 
ta and Saskatchewan, 1924; On- 
tario, 1927. 


Fancy Dress 


No British journalist would have 
dared to say last week, on the 
33rd birthday of Edward of Wales 
that he still looks like a callow 
Eton schoolboy. None would have 
added the idea that Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Winston Churchill 
is as pink and paunchy as 
Henry VIII. Finally, few would 
have been so hardy as to gaze 
upon the strong, burly figure of 
Secretary of State for India the 
Earl of Birkenhead and then re- 





*Passed 1867, by the British Parliament. 


mark that if he would only carry 
an ax instead of a Malacca cane 
he would make a capital heads- 
man. 

These opinions were not spoken 
in London last week, but they were 
expressed unmistakably at a ball 
given on Edward of Wales’ birth- 
day night by the Duchess of 
Sutherland. Out of a _ baby-car- 
riage, wheeled upon the ballroom 
floor, jumped a woman clad as an 
infant. She squalled, pretended to 
be teething, she was the Duchess 
of Westminster, wife of Britain’s 
reputedly richest landed peer. 


The fat King Henry VIII who 
strolled about, ready to buss shy 
maids, was, of course, Chancellor 
Churchill. The scowling headsman, 
shouldering a “bloody” ax was the 
Earl of Birkenhead. Of the two 
simpering “little boys” in Eton 
jackets, turned down collars, pink 
bow ties and white socks, one 
was Prince George, 24, the other 
Edward of Wales. 


FRANCE 


Peace Passage 


The statecraft and the art of 
France have scarcely produced two 
things more remarkable than a cer- 
tain document and the ship on 
which it was en route last week 
to Manhattan. The document pro- 
posed in a few explicit sentences 
that the U. S. and France pledge 
themselves never to go to war. 


In Paris, Foreign Minister Aris- 
tide Briand, winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize* (TIME, Bec. 20), 
handed the proposal, which he had 
personally drafted to the U. S. 
Ambassador. In the usual course 
of events Ambassador Myron Tim- 
othy Herrick would simply have 
sent this communication on through 
ordinary channels to U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Frank Billings Kel- 
logg. He did not do so. Instead, 
Mr. Herrick made a gesture worthy 
of France and the U. S. He or- 
dered his bags packed, took the so 
vital document into his personal 
care, and embarked on the maiden 
voyage of the just completed flag- 
ship of the French Line, the Ile de 
France (sixth largest ship—41,000 
tons). That Mr. Herrick had previ- 
ously planned to come home, any- 
way, did not alter the effectiveness 
of his beau geste. 


By so doing Mr. Herrick fore- 
ibly directed the attention of U. S. 
citizens to that great movement 
called L’Art Moderne—for’ the 
steamer Ile de France in her in- 
terior decor is the work of almost 
a dozen of the greatest French ex- 
ponents of this new species of art 





*Half of the 1925 Peace Prize was 
awarded to U. S. Vice President Dawes; 
the rest of the 1925 prize and all of the 
1926 prize were divided among Foreign 
Ministers Briand, Chamberlain and Strese- 
mann. 
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—an art now available in the U. S. 
only through one or two of Man- 
hattan’s smartest decorators. 

Upon the Ile de France have 
labored Pierre Patou, Lalique (per- 
haps the most brilliant living work- 
er in glass), Sue et Mare (among 
the smartest decorators in Paris), 
the daring landscapist Jaulmes, the 
sculptor Pommier and other chief 
exponents of L’Art Moderne. 
What did Mr. Herrick find they 
had done upon the Ile de France? 

He ate in the largest dining-room 
on any steamer, a vast salon, 1,000 
square metres in area,* covered 
with a carpet which cost 1,000,000 
francs, ventilated by 112 portholes. 

Yet these statistics mattered 
little beside the fact that this Salon 
had been done by Pierre Patou in 
three shades of soft grey Pyrenees 
marble, with strange, geometric, 
golden glass lighting by Lalique. 
On Sunday Mr. Herrick found 
that he might worship in a chapel, 
two stories high, done with emboine 
panels upon lemonwood by Nelson 
et Simon, who had placed upon 
the altar an ultra-modern crucifix 
in molded glass, blazing from con- 
cealed lamps. 

Mr. Herrick, no teetotaler, may 
have visited the 29-foot bar, danced 
in the 1,000 square foot ballroom 
by Sue et Mare, or shot at clay 
rabbits in the shooting gallery. 

Meanwhile the Ile de France 
sped on, driven by four turbines, 
at 23 knots.¢ Although this is 
slower than the 28 knot Maure- 
tania, “fastest ship in the world,” 
the Ile de France will shortly be 
equipped with seaplanes from which 
hurried passengers may be_ shot 
from her deck two days before she 
lands. 

The peace proposal, the ship and 
Mr. Herrick all constituted last 
week a combined gesture of amity, 
concord and art hard to equal. 


“|. . Except Good” 


The ancient maxim, Speak noth- 
ing about the Dead except good, 
was never more flatly disregarded 
than last week, in Paris, when M. 
Paul Valery, poet of severe Classic- 
ism, was received by the French 
Academy, amid pomp, and took the 
seat once occupied by that late 
famed trifler with life and words, 
M. Anatole France.** 

It is the duty of each member 
of the Academy, when he takes his 
seat, to pronounce an oration upon 
its previous occupant. Last week 
M. Valery said about the late “M. 
France” almost everything “. .. ex- 
cept good.” Custom made it impos- 
sible to utter flatly derogatory 


*1,100 square yards. 
726 miles per hour. 


**“France” was his pen-name. His true 
name was Jacques Anatole Thibault. 








EMILE VANDERVELDE 
His fame is international. 


(See Beicrum) 


statements; but Poet Valery said, 
with heavy sarcasm: 

“My illustrious predecessor 
would not have been possible or 
even tolerable in any other country 
but France, from whom he took his 
name—a name extremely difficult 
to carry and which it took great 
hopes to assume. 

“The glory of my predecessor is 
paradoxical, due to the literary tur- 
moil which made the public rush to 
him as to an oasis. They were at 
once pleased with his agreeable 
language, which could be enjoyed 
without .too much thinking and 
which pleased by its limpidity, des- 
pite the fact that often it revealed 
an ulterior meaning of not too 
reassuring a nature. 

“He gave the delicious and pre- 
cious sensation one gets from en- 
riching oneself without effort of 
understanding and without study, 
and of witnessing a spectacle with- 
owt paying. His dilettante-ism, his 
diversity of information and his 
knowledge were other great sources 
of his favor.” 


“Vive 1’ Audace!” 


The inimitable, irrepressible, M. 
Léon Daudet, editor of the Parisian 
Royalist newspaper L’Action Fran- 
caise, escaped last week from the 
Prison Santé. He went there only 
after 3,000 policemen, firemen, sol- 
diers, had overawed a band of his 
Royalists numbering 980, and 
forced him to submit to arrest 
(TIME, June 13 et seq.). It was 
a group of these keen-witted, al- 
though sometimes foppishly clad, 
Royalists who filched M. Daudet 


deftly out of jail last week and 
spirited him into hiding. 

Their plan was simple, shrewd. 
At noontime, while Minister of In- 
terior Albert Sarraut was lunch- 
ing, a young Royalist entered a 
telephone booth in the Ministry of 
Interior. He called the Prison 
Santé, asked for its Director, M. 
Catry, and mimicking the voice of 
an assistant of Minister Sarraut, 
ordered that M. Léon Daudet and 
two other prisoners should be in- 
stantly released from jail. 

Director Catry, no fool, suspected 
trickery. After hanging up he 
waited a few moments, then called 
the Ministry of Interior. Meanwhile 
several dozen other Royalists had 
called all the Ministry’s telephones 
except that in the booth. Therefore 
the call of Director Catry was 
switched to the only available 
phone, that at which stood the mim- 
icker, who, for a_ second time, 
ordered M. Daudet’s release, re- 
buked M. Catry. . 

He, no longer suspicious, went to 
Editor Daudet’s cell and released 
him. M. Daudet burst into tears, 
kissed M. le Directeur Catry, 
wrung his hand, and rushed out in- 
to the street to mount a taxi. Even 
the taxi driver was a Royalist in 
disguise. 

Not until two hours later did 
Paris learn the news. Even 
dyspeptics chuckled, and men of 
spirit openly roared at one another 
over café tables: “Vive Daudet! 
Vive l’Audace!” 

Premier Raymond Poincaré has- 
tily convened the Cabinet which 
promptly suspended Director Catry 
of the Prison Santé. 


BELGIUM 


Vandervelde v. Mussolini 


European Socialists generally 
consider Foreign Minister Emile 
Vandervelde of Belgium the great- 
est French-speaking orator of their 
party now alive. His fame is in- 
‘ternational, his Socialism orthodox, 
courageous, enlightened. There- 
fore he did something last week, 
which recalled his refusal to shake 
hands with Signor Benito Mus- 
solini at the Locarno Conference 
(Time, Oct. 26, 1925) on the im- 
puted grounds that J] Duce is a 
back-slidden Socialist turned traitor 
to “The Cause.”* 

What M. Vandervelde did last 
week was to announce that he will 
shortly preside, at Brussels, over 
the unveiling of a statue to the 
late murdered Italian Socialist 
Deputy Giacomo Matteotti (Timp, 
June 23, 1924, et seq.). This mur- 
der has been laid by many anti- 
Fascists directly to the _ instiga- 
tion of Signor Mussolini. Conse- 
quently, last week, M. Vander- 

*Premier Mussolini once edited (1912-14) 
the leading Italian Socialist daily, Avanti. 
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velde’s announcement caused /] 
Duce such annoyance that he re- 
called to Rome the Italian Am- 
bassador at Brussels, the Marquis 
Negrotto di Cambiaso. 


SWEDEN 
Luxurious Telephoning 

When a telephone operator re- 
fuses to give out the time, when 
she refuses even to repeat the 
number given her, but, instead, 
chirps pertly, “Thank you”—is she 
giving “good service”? 

The citizens of Sweden do not 
think so. Their lives are passed 
in a land where “service” is not 
advertised but given. From a 
Swedish telephone operator is ex- 
pected the sort of unstinted satis- 
faction which a Swedish housemaid 
gives by shining the family shoes 
every day, doing the household 
wash and energetically scrubbing 
such members of the family as 
may deign to take a bath. Last 
week the telephone companies in 
Stockholm and Gothenburg an- 
nounced a new era of luxurious 
telephoning typically Swedish. 

Not only will Swedish switch- 
board girls continue to give out 
the time, but for a charge of 10 
ore (2%c), they will perform the 
following new types of super-serv- 
ice: 

1) Awaken a telephone sub- 
scriber at whatever hour may be 


designated. 
2) Continue to call a “busy” 
number indefinitely until the call 


is completed. 

3) Answer calls made to a sub- 
scriber with a given message, such 
as that he is sick, busy, absent, 
but may be reached, later, at such- 
and-such an hour. 


4) Take messages during the 
subscriber’s absence and_ repeat 
them when he makes his return 
known. 

Some citizens of the U. S. won- 
dered last week, if this so “un- 
American” super-service is given 


over U. S.-made telephones. It is 
not. Swedes long ago refused to 
tolerate the heavy, antiquated type 
of instrument which requires two 
hands to lift it from the table and 
manipulate it. The “Made in 
Sweden” telephone is a one-handed 
device, weighing only ae few 
ounces, combining the transmitter 
and receiver in a single mounting. 
Therefore, and because of their ex- 
cellent quality, Swedish telephones 
have been very widely adopted for 
the newer installations in Europe, 
Asia, Latin America. 

A quaint instance of Swedish 
cunning was observed in London, 
last week, when several large cof- 
fins were unloaded from a_ ship 
from Sweden. The coffins weighed 
but little more than packing cases 
of the same size, contained Swed- 
ish matches, were sold after the 
matches had been unpacked. 


ITALY 


Contessa di Albertini 


Socially well-posted U. S. Ne- 
groes know that at Rome resides 
the most ancient and patrician aris- 
tocracy in Europe. Prince Mas- 
simo of Rome is an_ undisputed 
descendant of the Roman General 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, “The 
Delayer” (Third Century B. C.). 
The family of the late Prince 





© Wide World 
“CONTESSA” & FRIEND 


Her pose was uncovered. 


Scipione Borghesi is both Royal and 
Papal. There are, in fact, dozens, 
scores, hundreds of Italian noblemen 
whole titles are genuine and vener- 
able beyond reproach. Therefore, it 
was not surprising that in Paris last 
week, famed Negress Black Bot- 
tom and Charleston performer 
Miss Josephine Baker, once of Har- 
lem, now mistress of a Montmartre 
night club, should have announced 
her marriage to Count Pepito di 
Albertini of Rome. Few of Miss 
Baker’s race would have kept the 
secret as long as she said she 
had kept it—20 days—and when 
the announcement was cabled to 
the U. S. last week, Negro news- 
papers carnivaled. 

Proud, the Pittsburgh (Negro) 
Courier, boasted: “The Courier was 
the first to publish an individual 
picture of the Countess di Albertini 
: who has just passed from 
the state of girlhood to woman- 
hood. 


“Josephine Baker , . . born in 
St. Louis* arose from the 
obscurity of a Missouri town to 
be acclaimed the ‘Darling of Paris.’ 
Several years ago when she 
was a mere girl ... the Courier 
. remarked that she would go 
far.” 

Meanwhile, in Paris, correspond- 
ents were asking: “Who is Count 





*In Paris she is reputed to have been 
born in the Philippines. 


Pepito di Albertini?” Since the 
Parisian police keep a very care- 
ful record of all strangers, it was 
to M. le Préfet Jean Chiappe that 
reporters turned. They received a 
reply which was suavity itself: 
“Our records show that this gen- 
tleman came with Miss Baker from 
America, three years ago, as her 
manager. Their addresses in Paris 
have always been the same, al- 
though this residence has changed 
several times. The gentleman has 
never claimed a title other than 
‘Monsieur.’ ” 

Josephine Baker, interviewed at 
the Folies Bergére, said: “My hus- 
band sure is a count. I looked him 
up in Rome. He’s got a great big 
family there with lots of coats of 
arms and everything. His father 
writes me the nicest letters, and 
his mother is right here in Paris 
stopping with us for a while.” 

Soon the New York Herald Tri- 
bune Paris Bureau announced: 
“The American Consul’s_ records 
prove that Count Pepito made her 
his bride at the consulate.” 

Meanwhile Negro friends of Miss 
Baker in Harlem, New York City, 
positively asserted that she was 
the wife of a Pullman _ porter 
named George Baker. By this time 
the confusion and sensation were 
international, The Associated Press 
put its Rome correspondents to 
work tracing Count Pepito di Al- 
bertini. For three days they ran- 
sacked Italian genealogical and po- 
lice records—found no such name 
—announced the fact. 

At last Josephine Baker was 
cornered, in her Montmartre night 
club, by reporters who demanded 
detailed explanations. Miss Baker, 
clad in an Afric dance costume of 
bright feathers, shrugged nervous- 
ly, grinned, confessed: “Stories 
sure do travel fast. It was all 
something “I told my friends for a 
joke—and see how everybody has 
taken it seriously. The wedding I 
spoke of was only just a movie 
wedding.” 

Her conscience relieved, Danseuse 
Baker added a parting shot: “I 
don’t think the publicity will do 
me any harm. Anyway the public 
won’t be angry with me. It’s al- 
ways kind to me. ... Oh well, 1 
had a lot of fun while it lasted! 
I got cablegrams of congratulations 
from almost every country in the 
world.” 

Toward morning black and white 
friends of Miss Baker escorted her 
to a sumptuous flat in the Champs 
Elysées, her present residence. 
There they drank her health and 
that of her pet baby lioness, re- 
clined upon satin cushions, later 
disported themselves in her swim- 
ming bath, said to have cost 200,- 
000 francs, 


The Governor of Friuli Province, 
near Rome, Signor Di Albertini 
was last week under the impression 
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Foreign News—(Continuedl 





that a son of his had married 
Miss Baker. Said he: “I’m glad 
of it, for she is a lovely, clever 
girl and my son likes the kind 
of life they will lead in the future. 

“We don’t have any racial feel- 
ing over here or in Sicily... . 


CHINA 


Gathering Host 


Three U. S. Senators. The un- 
folding progress of the Chinese 
Nationalist advance upon Peking 
(TIME, March 28 et seg.) loomed 
with such vital portent last week 
that three U. S. Senators were busy 
in China, making personal investi- 
gations on the spot. Senator Hiram 
Bingham, Connecticut Republican, 
pushed his tour of China (TIME, 
May 9) to the extreme of ventur- 
ing 400 miles up the great river 
Yangtze, last week into the very 
heart of “Chinese Communist” ter- 
ritory. Since he traveled on a 
U. S. warboat, the Senator was 
effusively greeted at Hankow by 
the “Communist” Foreign Minister 
Eugene Chen (TIME, Jan. 24). Lat- 
er Mr. Bingham pushed on to 
Ichang, in the extreme upper 
reaches of the Yangtze. 

The two other Senators, less dar- 
ing, merely stopped off at Shang- 
hai. They were Senator Burton 
Kendall Wheeler, Montana Demo- 
crat, en route to the U. S. from 
the Philippines, and Senator Guy 
Despard Goff, West Virginia Re- 
publican, en route to the Philip- 
pines from the U. S. 

odest Emperor. The deposed 
heir to the vanished Manchu Em- 
pire of China, a modest youth, 
Henry P’u-Yi (T1ME, March 16, 
1925) was interviewed last week 
for the first time in many months, 
at his refuge-residence in the Jap- 
anese quarter of Tientsin. Said he: 

“What do we see in China to- 
day? Nothing but mal-administra- 
tion, treachery, bribery, and wars. 
China is suffering more than any- 
thing else from too many rotten 
generals. They are everywhere, 
fighting and marching, backward 
and forward—not for China, but for 
their own personal gain. 

“It is no sinecure to be emperor 
today. A good emperor must be a 
representative of and father of his 
people, and I am not good enough 
morally or mentally to be father 
to the people of China. I am sure 
the time will come when there will 
again be an emperor in_ united 
China, but it must be somebody 
greater than I.” 

Scowling Marshal. Not without 
boldness did Henry P’u-Yi speak 
of China’s “rotten generals,” at 
Tientsin last week (see above) for 
even as he spoke two of these gen- 
erals were entering into an alli- 
ance, preparing to march upon 
Tientsin and Peking with 200,000 
men. 

Suchowfu, 400 miles from Pe- 





Mopvest HENRY P’U-YI 
“I am not good enough.” 


king, was the auspicious scene up- 
on which this alliance was struck 
up. Came the Nationalist Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek (TIME, 
Oct. 4) whose armies, originally 
one with the Hankow “Communist” 
forces, have now conquered the 
Southern half of China. Then, 
amid cheers and bugle blasts, came 
the great Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 
—an abundant fellow, massive, bar- 
rel-sized, jowled like a tiger, and 
last week unshaven, scowling, im- 
perious in the pride of his new 
power. 


Just 14 months ago (TIME, April 
12, 1926), Feng Yu-hsiang was 
driven from Peking by the great 
Manchurian War Lord Chang Tso- 
lin, who is still supreme there. Mar- 
shal Feng retreated into Mongolia, 
consolidated his forces there, then 
hurried to Moscow: where he al- 
legedly obtained enormous grants 
of gold, supplies, arms, ammunition. 
Therefore it was pretty to see last 
week, how Marshal Feng managed 
to convey the impression that he 
is not a Communist, yet carefully 
did not disavow or antagonize the 
Soviet Government. 


Ultimatum. Feng Yu-hsiang made 
known his stand to Chiang Kai-shek 
by announcing that he had sent an 
“ultimatum” to the Chinese “Com- 
munists” at Hankow, thus: 

“In the territories under Han- 
kow’s control, merchants, factory 
owners and land owners are being 
oppressed by the laborers and farm- 
ers. The Chinese people do not 
want such despotic practices. Ow- 
ing to the spread of communistic 
doctrines in Honan province, even 
the families of soldiers at the front 
are being oppressed and their prop- 


“Meanwhile 


erties are being confiscated. Other 
crimes are being perpetrated in the 
name of nationalism. 

“Apparently an effort is being 
made to throw the entire nation 
into confusion in order to serve 
the purpose of a small group of 
radicals. ... 

“Now I have decided that the 
following remedies must be ap- 
plied: 

“First, M. Borodin, who already 
has resigned, should return to his 
own country, Russia, immediately. 
Second, the Chinese members of 
the executive committee of the Han- 
kow government who wish to go 
abroad for a rest should be al- 
lowed to do so. Other members of 
the Hankow government who are 
sincere believers in Kuomintang 
principles should join the Nanking 
government at once. 

“Individual conflicts can easily 
be overcome in order for the revolu- 
tion to succeed in the shortest time 
and make effective the principles 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

“We must have reverence for the 
memory of Dr. Sun.” 


Sainted Name. Thus Marshal 
Feng, a stark realist, chose to in- 
voke the sainted name of the late 
Dr. Sun, “Father of the Chinese 
Republic.” 

This was significant. It meant 
that although Marshal Feng has 
taken the pay of Moscow he dared 
not appeal to his countrymen in 
any other guise than as the cham- 
pion of “China for the Chinese,” 
the ideal of Dr. Sun. In Sun’s 
name, not in the name of Marx 
or Lenin, the drive to conquer 
Peking and North China was fully 
under way last week by the united 
armies of Marshals Feng and Chi- 
ang. 

Butler Barks. Were U. S. citi- 
zens at Peking endangered last 
week by the prospect of its being 
conquered? Some thought that 
they were, and work was started 
to strengthen and raise the barri- 
cades around the Legation quarter. 
Brigadier General 
Smedley Darlington Butler, com- 
manding all U. §S. marines in 
China (TIME, June 20), hurried 
from Tientsin to Shanghai to has- 
ten the shipping of more troops 
north. Correspondents found him 
barking hasty orders. Said he: 
“T find the transport Henderson 
just in from Manila loaded to the 
gunwales with supplies and 1,150 
marines. Fine! Fine! We are 
moving fast, for the Nationalists 
are sweeping north. Their agents 
are ‘boring from within’ among the 
people. . . . The humblest farmers 
are fully informed of the Nation- 
alist program. ... I visited swamp- 
lands, near Tientsin, where the 
more ignorant peasants think the 
invasion of the Nationalists will end 
all their troubles—make it rain, 
and bring similar marvels.” 














Morals 


“There seems now to be a group 
in the church itself which holds 
that the church may ‘consider with 
open mind’ sanctioning fornication 
among our young people with the 
use of birth control to guard 
against the coming of children. This 
is, in plain words, what the high- 
sounding phrase ‘companionate mar- 
riage’ means, and yet this pro- 
posal was mentioned as one to 
which consideration should be given 
at the recent church conference in 
San Francisco [Protestant Epis- 
copal Church Congress, see below] 
and its consideration is being com- 
mended by not a few professors in 
our universities. .. .” 

This was but part of the declara- 
tion that Bishop William T. Man- 
ning made just before he sailed for 
England last week to preach on 
July 3 at the 1,300th anniversary 
of York Minster. The bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
New York, the overseer of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
went on: 

“And I see that a _ prominent 
preacher in this city [Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, see below] if he 
is correctly reported, preaching to 
a body of [Smith College] students, 
scoffed at the idea of ‘trying to 
send a new generation into the 
world with a definite code of “right 
and wrong”’ and told those young 
people that the old ideas of ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ have been dropped and 
that the criterion of behavior is 
simply what we happen to regard 
as ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ — which 
means, I suppose, that there is no 
longer any law of God which is 
binding upon us and that our only 
standard is our own taste of prefer- 
ence. If this is true, if there is 
no law of God which must be 
obeyed we need not wonder if our 
young people adopt ‘companionate 
marriage’ or any other suggestion. 
Judge Lindsey’s advocacy of ‘un- 
married unions’ [TIME, Jan. 24, Feb. 
28] is publicly commended by col- 
lege professors, writers and other 
well-known people, among some 
ministers of religion. ... 

“It is time for us to say that 
the advocacy of ‘unmarried unions’ 
and ‘sex experiments’ is not only 
shameful but damnable—a __ sin 
against God, and an affront to all 
right-minded people, both young 
and old. And it is time for us 
to see to it that we know what 
is being taught to our children in 
our churches and in our universi- 
SP ae 


All this scolding Bishop Man- 
ning based upon hasty, sensation- 
alized newspaper accounts of 
two addresses by clerics. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick of the 
Park Avenue’ Baptist Church, 
Manhattan, last week made one 
of these addresses to students at 
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BIsHOP MANNING 
. . « smote Fosdick, flayed Lewis. 


the 49th commencement of Smith 
College at Northampton, Mass. 
Rector Henry Lewis of _ St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ann _ Arbor, 
Mich. (site of the University of 
Michigan) made the other before 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Congress at San Francisco a fort- 
night ago. Each man made earn- 
est plea for the revaluing of 
moral (ethical) standards, and in 
each case newspapers “played up” 
their comments on sex standards. 

Rector Henry Lewis had said: 
“The introduction of science is 
the outstanding fact of our 
time, and in morals _ science 
has created an entirely new moral 
situation. For when you _ have 
introduced contraceptions you have 
changed your’ moral _ situation. 
You have done away with that 
old, but very effective weapon 
which has deterred many a per- 
son from going beyond the ac- 
cepted moral code—fear of conse- 
quences. That fear no longer 
rests in the breast of any scien- 
tifically educated man or woman, 
and along with the passing of 
that fear is also going a vast 
amount of ignorance and misin- 
formation upon the whole sexual 
relationship. 

“The results are only partially 
manifest. To many young people 
what used to be considered lapses 
from the moral code, are now 
considered to be acts which are as 
natural as eating and drinking. 
Indeed, youth often decides on the 
basis of expediency or worthwhile- 
ness, whether sexual intercourse 
should be indulged in, never think- 
ing of any after effects, because 
they believe there will be none. 
They see no harm in it—science 
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will protect them; and _ science 
generally does. ... Whatever we 
may think of such conduct, the 
thing for us to notice is that it 
does exist, and that largely be- 
cause of scientific knowledge many 
people are _ finding reasonable 
justification for doing things they 
never would have thought of a 
generation ago.... 


“In view of that attitude and in 
the light of the existing moral facts 
as we have noted them what should 
be the message of the church? 


“First, it should be a message 
which frankly acknowledges that 
it is impossible to try one age by 
the moral standards of another.... 
Standards are always modified and 
adapted to what at the moment are 
regarded as the object most bene- 
ficial to the individual or the social 
organization. ... 

“Secondly, the Church should co- 
operate with the findings of mod- 
ern science, and urge the use of 
scientific discoveries which tend to 
the upward development of the 
race. If, for instance, in the light 
of modern knowledge, the upward 
development of humanity seems to 
point to a greater emphasis upon 
family life, then the Church should 
urge the latter to be maintained 
at all hazards. But if upward de- 
velopment seems to lie in any other 
direction, then to maintain the 
solidity of the family against it, 
is not being an intelligent guide. 
I am not saying which way science 
seems to point, I am merely raising 
the question to show that whatever 
the Church urges, it should attempt 
to know in which direction is the 
greatest upward development. Or 
again, if to sanctify unmarried 
unions would do away, as some 
urge it would, with promiscuity 
and the double standard, and _ bet- 
ter protect the children of legal 
marriages, then to keep on fussing 
with rules about divorce, and the 
idea that all marriages are made in 
heaven is’ utter folly.... Such 
sanctification all of us are prob- 
ably not willing to concede. But 
there are some scientific discoveries 
which the Church should concede 
and urge. One of them is steriliza- 
tion of the mentally defective. An- 
other is the intelligent use of birth 
control, at least in families where 
the economic situation is poor. 


“Thirdly, most important of all, 
the Church’s message should be 
one of ideals rather than one of 
legislation. ... Let us frankly 
acknowledge that the many moral 
lessons drawn from Old Testament 
Sunday School leaflets, the reading 
of the Ten Commandments in 
Church, Elmer Gantry vice cru- 
sades, or the Pope issuing edicts 
on the dress of women, are about 
as effective weapons in deterring 
people from immoral acts as an 
Indian bow and arrow would be in 
piercing the side of an iron-clad 
battleship. It is not the business 
of the Church to legislate’ in 
morals. . . . The Church’s business 
is to set forward great principles, 
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and not to lay down minute moral 
directions. 

“In conclusion let me sound an 
optimistic note. My contact with 
the coming generation makes me 
proud of them. They are in love 
with life. They are keenly inter- 
ested in their fellow beings. They 
seek causes rather than fundamen- 
tals. They freely discuss sex 
morality. They try experiments, 
often to the horror of their par- 
ents—but here is the chief point, 
‘they live by what they think is 
right,’ not by code. And the thing 
which is encouraging is that more 
and more a similar attitude may be 
seen in the Church. It is getting 
away from precept and code, from 
‘the letter which  killeth to the 
spirit which giveth life.” It is 
recognizing that the only way to 
come at the truth of these matters 
is through free discussion of them. 
It, too, is experimenting. .. .” 

Dr. Fosdick had said: “There 
is plenty that is rotten and hypo- 
critical in the old codes concerning 
love and the relationship of the 
sexes. Surely they can be changed 
and the simple standard can be 
substituted. Whatever debases per- 
sonality is wrong and ugly; what- 
ever elevates personality is right 
and beautiful. 

“Finally, the standard of good 
taste is not a negative thing, mere- 
ly keeping us from wrong. It is 
a creative thing. That is why your 
generation is so fine, so much clean- 
er, healthier, more promising than 
my generation. For when a gen- 
eration discovers that the old codes 
cannot be used and sets up for them- 
selves high standards of their own 
they have much firmer ground on 
which to proceed.” 


Calvary Baptists 
And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost and begun 
to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utter- 

ance.—ACTS Il: 4, 

Uproar broke forth in John 
Roach Straton’s Calvary Baptist 
Church, Manhattan, last week; 
loud cries were raised for the 
police. In one corner of the church 
stood members of the Monday night 
Bible class, praying, faced by five 
deacons and their aids. 

The Bible class members had 
worked themselves into hysteria, 
declared the deacons. They had 
been practicing Pentecostalism as- 
siduously, vehemently. In the de- 
seription of Reporter Hugh O’Con- 
nor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, “prayer meetings continued 
late into the night, with men and 
women intoning Scripture, chant- 
jing hymns and imploring the 
Holy Spirit with ardent cries to 
come into their souls—at times 
even falling to the floor of the 
church and lying outstretched on 
their backs, rigid, while their lips 
streamed mystical sounds,  sup- 
posed to duplicate the ‘Gift of 
Tongues,’ such as accompanied the 
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REV. HILLYER STRATON 
His brother was saved. 


coming of the Holy Spirit to the 
Apostles and Disciples in the Bibli- 
cal account of the first Pentecost.” 

Uldine Utley, pupil of Evangelist 
Aimée Semple McPherson and 
protégée of Calvary Bapist’s Pastor 
John Roach Straton, had brought 
this abnormality into the congrega- 
tion last January. Like prosperous 
Mrs. McPherson the stripling girl 
has the knack of exciting Pente- 
costal frenzies from her auditors, 
of throwing them into thaumaturgic 
fits. Warren Badenock Straton, 19, 
third son of the pastor (the sons 
are Rev. Hillyer Hawthorne, John 
Charles, Warren Badenock, George 
Douglas) had had his “soul 
saved” in this fashion. The Monday 
night Bible class had sought “sav- 
ing” to such an extent that the 
deacons had ordered class sessions 
discontinued at 10 p. m. Mondays. 
(This was after they had discovered 
members of the class sprawled de- 
liriously on the church building 
floor at 2 a. m. one Tuesday.) The 
Monday that Aviator Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh reached Manhat- 
tan a woman went -into ecstasies 
in the church. 

For all this Pastor John Roach 
Straton was responsible, cried five 
deacons at the church meeting 
last week. The antics must cease. 
Indignant, members of the Bible 
class, huddled together like college 
students yelling for their team, 
prayed that the Holy Spirit strike 
Deacon John Hurst, chairman of the 
Evangelistic committee, in salva- 
tion or else in punishment. Before 
police might come, sober members 
of the congregation hushed the 
malcontents. The deacons resigned. 

Pastor John Roach Straton hast- 
ened to write out a 5,000-word 
apologia pro sua vita. There was 
no Pentecostalism rife in Calvary 
Bapist Church; the woman of Lind- 
bergh Monday was a victim of the 
general Manhattan hysteria or was 
ill; the five deacons were fractious 
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and had better have resigned; 
they were “making a grandstand 
play for publicity.” He concluded: 
“In closing I wish to say that I 
was duly elected as the engineer of 
this Gospel train here at Calvary 
Baptist Church. And _ throughout 
the ten years of my _ leadership 
the overwhelming majority of the 
officers and the rank and file of 
our membership have stood lov- 
ingly, loyally and enthusiastically 
with me in helping me do for 
Jesus Christ the best job of which 
I am capable. As the main 
engineer I will say that my hand is 
once more firmly on the throttle, 
and despite the latest explosion and 
other puny efforts to throw a mon- 
key wrench into the machinery, 
or to put goose grease on the 
track, the old train, thank God, 
is still making the grade.” 

Later, and in a more quiet mood, 
Pastor Straton found the _ op- 
portunity to say: “ ... While 
Warren [his son] was praying, 
the power of God came over him 
just as it did over Paul and struck 
him down in the dust, as it came 
in ancient times over whole com- 
panies of men. I am not ashamed 
of it, nor is my son ashamed of 
it. . . . -I am not a _ publicity 
hound. I have been fighting 
unrighteousness since I came down 
to New York, and I. have been 
doing it in a corner. What I 
would rather do than anything else 
in the world is this: I would like 
to go to some small village with 
my good family and a dog, where 
I could have my friends about me, 
and have a chance for godly living, 
to preach to them on God’s day, 
bury their dead, baptize their chil- 
dren and comfort their sorrows. 
But that may not be. I must forego 
my plans for a rest and enter 
God’s battle immediately.” 


Thrice Bishop 

No Caesar thrice offered em- 
peror’s wreath, no Macbeth thrice 
foredoomed to kingship ever proved 
so obdurate against election as has 
Dr. Horace Percy Silver, thrice 
designated bishop in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and thrice 
scornful of the honor. Dr. Silver 
is rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation, Manhattan. He is not 
to be confused with Jesse Forrest 
Silver, Free Methodist clergyman 
of Los Angeles, or with Abba 
Hillel Silver, Cleveland rabbi. 

Dr. Horace Percy Silver, in 1912, 
was nominated bishop coadjutor of 
Kansas for his powerful pastor- 
ates at Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., 
and his missionary work in _ the 
southwest. But because he was 
divorced, only 48 of the 98 Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishops voted for 
him to join their body. He with- 
drew his candidacy. 

Later sufficient bishops consid- 
ered him worthy and elected him 
a second time, in this instance to 
be bishop coadjutor of Texas. He 
refused the elevation. 

Last week he had opportunity to 
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reject a bishopric a third time. 
The House of. Bishops had elected 
him missionary bishop of Wyom- 
ing. For three weeks he pondered. 
Then last week when Bishop John 
Gardner Murray of Maryland, 
Presiding Bishop, went to Manhat- 
tan from the Church Congress in 
San Francisco, Dr. Silver sent him 
a letter. It read: “The action of 
the bishops of the Church in se- 
lecting me for the post of bishop of 
the Missionary District of Wyom- 
ing has received serious and pray- 
erful consideration. It has, I con- 
fess, brought back to me many 
happy and sacred memories of the 
nearly 20 years during which I 
was permitted to live and work 
among the people of the West, for 
whom I have a deep affection, and 
among whom I number many of 
my dearest friends. . While I 
feel all this very deeply, and while 
I appreciate the expression of con- 
fidence and esteem on the part of 
the bishops of the Church, yet I am 
convinced that I can far better 
serve the Church where I now am, 
and therefore, my dear Bishop, I 
believe it to be my duty to decline 
the election.” 

Bishop Murray, aged 69, care- 
worn, has been trying, as_ his 
church paper Living Church 
states, “to visit all parts of the 
country that people might see him, 
not as an individual, but as the 
executive head of the Church in 
whom they might realize the unity 
of the Church.” Of Dr. Silver’s 
contumacy he had nothing im- 
mediate to say. 


THE PRESS 


Blum! Blum! Blum! 


“Blum, you’re a jolly good fellow! 
“BLUM, YOU’RE A JOLLY Goop FeEt- 
Low! ° 


“BLUM, YOU’RE A JOLLY GOOD 
FELLOW! 


“THAT, nobody can deny!” 


Ralph D. Blumenfeld sat down, 
flushed, last week at a banquet in 
London, when the above quoted 
chorus was chanted heartily by five 
British Cabinet ministers,* several 
earls, a great many editors, and 
Michael Arlen. 

A quaint feature of the banquet 
was that, although Mr. Blumenfeld 
was born in the U. S., not one- 
tenth of 1% of his fellow country- 
men have the slighest idea who he 
is. Londoners know that “Blum” 
has been editor of the Daily Ex- 
press since 1904. He came to Lon- 
don from Manhattan in 1887 under 
orders from the late famed James 
Gordon Bennett to report Queen 
Victoria’s first Jubilee. British 

















*Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Spencer Churchill, Secretary of State for 
India the Earl of Birkenhead, Home Secre- 
tary Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Air Sec- 
retary Sir Samuel Hoare, War Secretary Rt. 
Hon. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans. 
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tradition insists that “Blum has 
been in London ever since”; but 
that is an error. Actually he was 
Superintendent of the New York 
Herald in 1894; and not until the 
new century opened did he become 
News Editor of The London Daily 
Mail. 

Since then Mr. Blumenfeld has 
become, if not a “power,” at least 
a virile, pungent force in Fleet 
Street, which he described, last 
week, as “that street of golden 
adventure which has been so long 
my home.” 

During the banquet a telephone 
connected with Manhattan rang; 
and Chancellor Churchill answered 


it: 

“Hello New York,” he said, “this 
is Churchill. You have a message 
for Blumenfeld? Will put him on 
to speak for himself.” 

Nominally the banquet was “to 
celebrate the completion of Blum’s 
40 years in Fleet Street.” 


“Ghosts” 


“Captain Lindbergh arose from a 
well-earned sleep about 1 o’clock 
this afternoon, and I had the priv- 
ilege of talking with him.... 

“We discussed his flight at length 
as he dictated to a stenographer 
his special story published else- 
where in the New York Times.” 

—from the May 23 Lindbergh 
story written by Edwin L. 
James, appearing in the New 
York Times. 

“An hour later I saw land. I 
have forgotten just what time it 
was. It must have been shortly 
after 4 o’clock. It was rocky land 
and all my study told me it was 
Ireland. And it was Ireland! 

“I slowed down and flew low 
enough to study the land and be 
sure of where I was and, believe 
me, it was a beautiful sight! It was 
the most wonderful looking piece 
of natural scenery I have ever be- 
held.” 

—From the story appearing in 
the May 23 issue of the New 
York Times and signed by Col- 
onel (then Captain) Lindbergh. 

Millions of U. S. citizens have 
thrilled to the stories of the Lind- 
bergh flight, written by the hero 
himself. Copyrighted by the New 
York Times Co., in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South 
America, Europe and the British 
Empire, they were widely syndi- 
cated. Countless breakfast eggs 
grew cold while readers feasted 
upon “Lindbergh’s own story,” de- 
voured the flight-tale as told in the 
first persen by the flyer himself. 

Then, last week, in Editor & 
Publisher, “trade” magazine for 
newspapermen, one Philip Schuyler 
related that the Lindbergh-signed 
stories were not written by Lind- 
bergh. He named their true author 
—one Carlyle MacDonald, a mem- 
ber of the New York Times Euro- 
pean staff. Thus, if Mr. Schuyler 
wrote correctly, when Mr. James 
of the New York Times referred to 
Colonel Lindbergh’s dictating his 
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story to the stenographer, it was 
the story of Mr. MacDonald of the 
New York Times that the stenogra- 
pher was really transcribing. Even 
the compliment to the beauty of 
Erin may have been a MacDonald 
heart-throb rather than a Lind- 
bergh emotion. 


To be sure, there is nothing new 
in the “signed” story written by the 
celebrity whose signature is his 
only contribution to his article. 
Mr. Schuyler said that the news- 
papermen who do the writing that 
heroes sign are known as “ghosts.” 
But, whatever they may be called, 
their existence has long been com- 
mon knowledge. “I wonder who 
writes his stuff?” gibe even mildly 
sophisticated U. S. citizens when 
a heavyweight prizefighter or a 
matinee idol sets down the story of 
his life. The “J” story is part of 
the modern news-exploitation sys- 
tem; accepted as such without par- 
ticular ado. 

But that Colonel Lindbergh, the 
naive, the non-commercial — the 
Lindbergh who carried a passport 
and letters of introduction with him 
on his flight—should have given his 
name to the ancient journalistic 
hoax came rather as a shock. Read- 
ers shook heads, shrugged shoul- 
ders, mumured: “Say, it isn’t true, 
Lindy, say it isn’t true.” But, on 
reflection, they decided that, after 
all, it did not so much matter 
whether Colonel Lindbergh did or 
did not write his signed stories— 
they made excellent reading, they 
were presumably at least based on 
interviews with him, and Colonol 
Lindbergh, if he had a “ghost,” 
was only doing what many famed 
persons had before and would do 
again. As Mr. Schuyler pointed out, 
every light has his shade. 


« . . 


Other heroes, more or less heroic, 
and their ghosts (as given by Mr. 
Schuyler) are, or were: 

Christopher Mathewson—John L. 
Wheeler, president of the Bell Syn- 
dicate, Inc., onetime editor of Li- 
berty magazine. 

George Herman Ruth — Ford 
Frick, baseball writer for the New 
York Evening Journal. 

Luis Angel Firpo — William 
Slavens McNutt, onetime sporting 
writer. 

Jack Sharkey—Ned Brown, box- 
ing writer for the New York 

orld. 

William Harrison Dempsey— 
Frank Mencke, staff writer for the 
King Features Syndicate. 

“Peaches” Browning—B. S. Gar- 
den, of the Famous Features Syndi- 
cate. 

Ruth Brown Snyder—Jack Lait, 
of the King Features Syndicate. 

Celebrities who Mr. Schuyler 
says write their own stories are 
Robert T. Jones, Mary K. Browne, 
Helen Wills. Miss Wills also il- 
lustrates her stories, though artists 
have remarked that her drawings 
— sometimes profit by ghostly 
aid. 
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The closer your margin of 
profit, the greater your 
need for a White. ~ ~ Cost 
per package or cost per ton 





is less with a White. ~ ~ 
Any White in any serv- 
ice will deliver the most 
money-earning miles. ~ ~ 















WHITE ENTERS LOW-PRICE 
LIGHT meat ote FIELD 


Prices 
Placi: WHITE Transportation 
within che Reach of Everyone 
odel 20 


%1 ere Chassis 1}4 Ton Chassis 
$2150<OLD PRICES>$2950 


$1545<NEW PRICES $2125 


- $605< SAVING >$825 


Same Standard Specifications and 
White Guality 
THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 
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AERONAUTICS 





Passenger Airlines 


“Wouldn’t it be nice,” said Mrs. 
Manhattanite to her husband, “if 
we could go to the theatre tonight 
and at midnight you could fly to 
Chicago in time for that confer- 
ence tomorrow morning?” 


“Wouldn’t it be nice,” said Mrs. 
Chicagoan to her husband, “‘if, 
after a hard half-day at the office, 
you could take me to a Manhattan 
night club?” 

Such excursions will not only be 
“nice” but also possible within 
four months, if one has faith in 
Giuseppe Mario Bellanca, designer 
of the monoplane, Columbia, which 
carried Pilot Chamberlin and 
Passenger Levine across the Atlan- 
tic (TIME, June 13). 


Last week, Mr. Bellanca an- 
nounced that he had contracted to 
build five triple-motored planes for 
passenger service between New 
York and Chicago. The trip will 
be made in seven and a half hours. 
The fare (one way) will be in the 
neighborhood of $60 — 50% greater 
than railroad fare. Each plane 
will carry twelve passengers, a 
pilot-navigator and a steward who 
will serve meals, operate the radio 
and be emergency pilot. The cost 
of each plane, equipped with three 
Wright Whirlwind motors, will be 
$28,500. The company will be 
financed by A. R. Martine of the 
Bankers’ Service Co., Manhattan. 


Said Mr. Martine: “The pilots 
will do simple straight flying [av- 
eraging 100 miles per hour] with 
no stunts and no races against 
time. ... There is no comparison 
between the comfort of traveling 
by airplane and traveling by rail- 
road. Our passengers will sit in 
comfortable chairs. They can get 
up and walk around. From their 
seats they can survey the country 
rolling past beneath them.” 


Three days after the Bellanca- 
Martine announcement, Col. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh emerged from 
conferences in Washington to 
speak five sentences concerning 
“the establishment at an_ early 
date of a passenger-carrying air 
transport line that will be national 
in its scope.” Possible allies of 
Colonel Lindbergh are such men as 
William B. Mayo, chief of the air- 
craft division of the Ford Motor 
Co.; Harry Knight, Harold M. 
Bixby and William B. Robertson, 
the St. Louis backers of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s transatlantic flight; 
Howard E. Coffin and Paul Hender- 
son of the National Air Transport 
Inc. (air mail operators); Casey 
Jones, skillful pilot; Chester W. 
Cuthell, onetime U. S. Shipping 
Board counsel. It seemed likely 


that this group would form a huge 
corporation, would put ships in the 
skies to compete with the Bellanca 
planes over the New York-Chicago 





route, would eventually link every 
U. S. metropolis. 


Thus, a competition to carry the 
U. S. public in the air looms be- 
tween the backers of a 25-year- 
old Nordic, Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, who is everybody’s hero, 
and the backers of a 41-year-old 
Latin, Giuseppe Mario Bellanca, 
who is as obscure in the popular 
eye as he is small in stature (5 ft., 
1 in.). And yet, it is Mr. Bellanca 
who designed the Columbia that 
stayed in the air over the U. S. 
for 51 hours and later flew 3,905 
miles, who carries in his pocket 
the plans for a plane to travel 
300 miles per hour, who carries 
in his mind the plans for gigantic 
transatlantic air-liners, who is re- 
garded by European experts as 
the leader in modern design. 


Years ago, in the cliff-perched 
village of Sciacca on the island 
of Sicily, the boy Bellanca watched 
ships cut the sea and kites cut 
the air. There was a similarity, 
he thought. He made his kite fly 
horizontally, like a glider. His 
imagination roamed—“a little fan 
in front, and I could fancy it there 
flying by itself.” 

At 17, he went to the Royal 
Institute at Milan to study to be 
an engineer and “an expert busi- 
nessman.” One day, he heard that 
a Frenchman, Leon Delagrange, 
had made a _ six-minute airplane 
flight.* His dreams suddenly took 
shape—he would build ships of the 
as he would learn to sail them; 
e 


Saw the heavens fill with com- 
merce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight drop- 
ping down with costly bales .. .f+ 
Then Giuseppe Mario Bellanca 
began to put sticks and canvas to- 
gether. His first plane, a com- 
promise in design between his own 
ideas and those of his friends who 
furnished the money, crashed at the 
start of its maiden voyage. He 
was convinced that the _ early 
pusher type of plane with propeller 
in the rear was wrong. His next 
plane, which he hoped would con- 
quer the English channel, was de- 
signed with the propeller in front. 
No one seemed anxious to pur- 
chase a motor for him, so he 
stayed on the ground—again dis- 


appointed—while Louis  Blériot 
crossed the English Channel 
(1909). 

Broken in health and _ finances, 


Mr. Bellanca came to the U. S. 
His relatives helped him _ secure 
funds to build a monoplane in 
Brooklyn. He taught himself to 





.*Shortly after the Wright ®fothérs® first 
flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C., in 1908, of 
which Student Bellanca had no knowledge. 


7Alfred Lord Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. 





fly, set up an _ aviation school. 
During the War, he lost a contract 
with the British government be- 
cause he did not have the money 
to swing it. He designed planes 
for a Maryland concern until it 
went bankrupt. 

Finally, in a garage in Omaha, 
he smiled at disappointments as 
he built the Bellanca VIII—a 
monoplane of large wing surface, 
with struts, fuselage and tail all 
designed to give great lifting 
power. People thought the plane 
a little queer. Nevertheless, it 
won 13 efficiency prizes, aided by 
a little Anzani motor which Mr. 
Bellanca purchased from a junk- 
man for $75. As everyone now 
knows, the famed Columbia is a 
Bellanca VIII equipped with a 
Wright Whirlwind motor. 

Mr. Bellanca’ once said: “I 
thought that God put the birds in 
the air. But suddenly I realized 
that they flew because they ful- 
filled the conditions of flying.” 

When the heavens fill with com- 
merce, people will be thankful; 
partly because Mr. Bellanca was 
so wise in that garage in Omaha. 


Landing Fields 


If one is in the air and needs to 
land, where can one be assured of 
finding an open field with service 
facilities? 

Last week the U. S. Department 
of Commerce answered this ques- 
tion by publishing a list of landing 
fields in the U. S. California leads 
the list of states with 100 fields. 
Texas follows with 84;ethen TIIli- 
nois with 64. New York State is a 
bit behind the times with only 30. 

Chicago leads the cities with 15 
havens, seven of which are muni- 
cipal. There is no landing field on 
the island of Manhattan. In fact, 
there are no municipal ones in 
New York City—only the privately 
owned and Army & Navy fields on 
Long Island. 

Two hundred and seven cities 
have municipal fields completed or 
under construction. Cassopolis, 
Mich.; Rome, Ga.; Atlantic City and 
Baltimore are among the cities 
planning to build municipal fields. 





MEDICINE 





Tank Treatment 


Henry H. Timken, president of 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 


Ohio, began to spend virtually 
a million dollars last week 
so that Dr. Orval James Cun- 
ningham of Kansas City, Mo., 
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Irs not necessary to be an athlete 
to be healthy (though you should 
take exercise). Nor a health faddist 
either (though you must regard your 
health). Go ahead and have some 
fun. Pleasure is one of the greatest 
tonics of all. 

And if you should happen to 
overdo it a little, don’t worry about 
that too much. Life isn’t a set of 
negations. It’s an adventure, to be 
met with courage—gayety—a cer- 
tain fine carelessness. 

And for those who eat or drink a 
little unwisely it’s good advice to 
try Eno. 

Eno is a great enemy of many of 
the poisons that result from over- 
indulgence or a sluggish intestinal 
tract. A drink of this sparkling 
saline is one of the greatest of all 
laxative aids to a clear head and 
buoyant spirits. 

But don’t get the idea that Eno 
is a cure-all. Don’t think you can 


overdo it and then escape unscathed 
merely by taking a dash of this 
famous laxative drink. When friends 
tell you that you can—when they 
say that they do—just put it down 
to the enthusiasm so many people 
have for Eno. 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 
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For Eno is a help—a bubbly, 


cleansing, purifying aid to clearing 


up the “inner man.” Its action is 
mild yet ¢horough. And it’s so good 
to take—cooling, effervescent, de- 
lightful—none of the harshness and 
nauseating taste of ordinary “salts.” 
Get a bottle today. At druggists 
everywhere. 

Eno, world-renowned for over 
half a century, is obtainable from 
all druggists at 75c and $1.25 a 
bottle. Prepared only by J. C. Eno, 
Ltd. Sales Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Inc., Belmont Build- 
ing, Madison Avenue at 34th St. 
New York. 





How would 


you battle 


greasy, grimy 


S WD 


daily! 


€ 

how” the Highland Park 
(Michigan) State Bank does it: 

“‘Every day” says Mr. C. H. Ewing, 
“at least 7,500 people—sometimes 
10,000—track up our 4,000 sq. feet of 
marble floor. Many are employed in 
the Ford Motor Co. machine and 
foundry shops across the street. 
Their shoes are greasy, grimy, dirty. 
But our FINNELL Electric Floor 
Machines, followed by a. single 
mopping, /eave the floors spotless!”’ 

Not content alone with mastering 
that job, FINNELL equipment has 
been saving this bank $1,000 in labor 
cost yearly since 1919—Enough to pay 
for the machines twice every year! 

There are FINNELL models that will 
solve your floor problems in_ like 
manner—whether you have 500 sq. 
ft. to clean or 500,000. 


Youcan use the FINNELL to waxand 
polish too, where needed. Also to 
completely refinish worn spots. Works 
easily, quietly, speedily. 

Send for Story of Dividend-Paying Floors. 












Explains how to secure greatest utility 
floors 
most economically — whether they 
are marble, tile, wood, linoleum, 
wood 
Free or re- 
quest. Have your secretary write.. 


...now. FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 


and beauty from your 











terrazzo, cork, rubber, 
blocks, cement, etc. 


97 East St., Elkhart, Indiana. 


(District offices in 
principle cities of 

. S. A. Factories 
Elkhart, Ind., and, 
Ottawa, Ont, 
Can.) 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It waxes It polishes 't scrubs 


(Household Finnell.) There ic now a 
FINNELL for home use. 1° irterest:d ask 


for booklet, “Beautif: !i»ors.” 
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might study and test his treat- 
ment of certain cases of diabetes, 
pernicious anemia and cancer by 
putting the patients in tanks 
filled with air under pressure. 
Mr. Timken has spent $165,000 for 
a ten-acre plot of land on the 
Lake Erie shore at Cleveland’s 
eastern limits and, last week, had 
agents apply for a building per- 
mit to construct the first steel 
tank, to be 64 feet in diameter and 
the equivalent of five stories high. 
Inside will be airtight chambers 
to contain compressed air, like 
the treatment tank that Dr. Cun- 
ningham has had operating in 
Kansas City for eight years. 


Dr. Cunningham, aged 47, is a 


graduate (1904) of Rush Medi- 
eal College, Chicago; a Kansas 
City specialist in internal medi- 


cine; a member of the Associated 
Anesthetists of the U. S. and Can- 
ada; a fellow, through his local 
medical society, of the American 
Medical Association. 

His theory is that certain forms 
of diabetes, pernicious anemia and 
cancer are caused by germs that 
can grow only in the absence of 
free oxygen. The corollary of this 
theory is that if the body tissues 
are made to absorb and carry 
enough air, the oxygen will pre- 
vent such germs developing. So 
Dr. Cunningham puts his patients 
into shut rooms where air pres- 
sure of 10 to 50 pounds a square 
inch more than ordinary is main- 
tained and keeps them there for 
from a few hours to a month. 
Some patients merely spend their 
nights in the tank treatment 
rooms; others live and sleep in 
them. The rooms resemble, ex- 
cept for their fine appointments, 
the air locks used in excavating 
tunnels. 

Of Dr. Cunningham’s theories, 
the Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association (di- 
rected by Dr. Arthur J. Cramp) 
has stated: “There is not the 
slightest scientific evidence to sup- 
port the thesis on which the Cun- 
ningham treatment rests. As _ in- 
dependent investigators have never 
checked up on the subject (for 
reasons that are rather obvious— 
namely, the tremendous’ expense 
of the apparatus) there is noth- 
ing to support Dr. Cunningham’s 
statements or theories except his 
own unsupported word. ... It 
is our personal belief that Dr. 
Cunningham, at any rate at the 
outset, was perfectly sincere and 
honest in his belief that he had 
stumbled on something. As is al- 
ways the case, however, when some 
new method of treating human be- 
ings is carried out without any 
independent check or _ balances, 
there seems little doubt that Dr. 
Cunningham has allowed his sub- 
ject to run away with him.” 

None the less, Manufacturer 
Henry H. Timken has been will- 
ing to spend a million dollars to 
give a full test to the doctor’s 
theories. This is no whim of 
Mr. Timken who is well known in 
Canton for his secret philanthropies, 
especially for supplying medi- 
cal aid to indigents. 
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EDUCATION 





New Presidents 


Amherst College, couched in 
classical traditions, announced last 
week its tenth  president—Dr. 
Arthur Stanley Pease, for three 
years its professor of Latin. Pres- 
ident Pease is not an Amherst 
man. He received his bachelor’s, 
master’s and doctor’s degrees at 
Harvard. He taught at Harvard, 
at and the University of 
Illinois before coming to Amherst. 
He is less of a liberal than Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Amherst’s 
eighth president; he is less of an 
administrator than Dr. George D. 
Olds, Ambherst’s ninth president. 
But, as a distinguished scholar, 
he fulfills the presidential needs of 
a small New England college. 

Oberlin College, a Congregational 
co-educational institution in Ober- 
‘lin, Ohio, last week invited a 
stranger to come within its gates. 
Incognito, he inspected the campus 
with Mrs. Katherine Wright Has- 
kell,* one of Oberlin’s trustees. 
Next day, having returned to Chi- 
cago and consulted his wife, he 
telegraphed his acceptance of the 
presidency of Oberlin. He is the 
first non-theologian to hold this 
office. His name and accomplish- 
ments: Dr. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 
46, professor of romance languages 
at the University of Chicago since 
1916, War-time teacher of French 
to doughboys, author of Army 
French as well as Dante—Poet and 
Apostle, graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege. Some say President-elect 
Wilkins looks and thinks like the 
late Woodrow Wilson. 

At Oberlin he _ succeeds able 
Henry Churchhill King, president 
since 1902. 

« 


. . . 


Youngest Trustee 


After « nervous session in the 
ballot room, it was announced that 
Dean Mathey, Princeton, N. J., had 
been elected trustee of Princeton 
University from the Second Region 
(comprising Manhattan and_ the 
State of New Jersey). This re- 
gion sends more sons to Princeton 
than any other. Yet Mr. Mathey 
(of the class of 1912) is the young- 
est member of the board of trustees, 
was selected from a field of six 
candidates, “after the most spirited 
voting in the history of the Uni- 
versity.” Some of the men whom 
Mr. Mathey will help direct the 
destiny of Princeton are Charles 
Scribner (books), Cyrus McCormick 
(reapers), Henry B. Thompson 
(cotton), Gordon Rentschler (Na- 
tional City Bank). Though he is 
a partner of Dillon, Read & Co., 
most people know Dean Mathey as 
a tennis player who, in 1916, was 
ranked No. 10 by the U. S. Lawn 
Tennis Association. Last winter, 
he and Watson M. Washburn. (Har- 
vard man) forced Borotra and 


‘Sister of the Wright brothers—Orville 
and the late Wilbur, famed aeronauts. 





TIME-—the crab net 


Did you— at first base—ever try to catch 
100 balls, all thrown at the same time? 





It is no less difficult to handle acceptably 
the hundred or more news stories that the daily 
papers are serving at you day after day after day. 


Some get by you—lost completely. You 
don’t even see them— because they are buried 
on page ten—or in among the advertisements 
on the bottom of page seventeen. 


One way of catching 100 baseballs all at 
once is to employ a seven-bushel crab net. 


TIME is the crab net that will enable you 
to catch the news— and hold it. 


TIME’S staff of specialists read collectively 
300 newspapers and magazines of importance, 
select the significant (and interesting) facts, and 
present them clearly— where the busy man can 
see them. 


Circulation Department, TIME, Inc., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Enter my subscription for TIME for one 
year, $5.00; Canadian, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00. 

[1 I enclose $5.00 


[| Bill me for $5.00 
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Tomorrow’s Business 


HE forward-looking 

executive will find stim- 
ulus as well as food for sober 
thought in an essay entitled, 
‘‘Tomorrow’s Business and 
the Stream of Life,’’—by 
Robert R Updegraff of our 
company, which has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form. 


A copy will be sent gratis 
to any interested business 
man. 


Ray D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 
New York, 








Friend Wife 
Knows— 


VOICE FROM UPSTAIRS—‘Grace, 
where on earth are my garters? I’ve 
looked everywhere for them.” 


WIFE, SWEETLY—“In the ash can 
where they belong—Now don’t get ex- 
cited, John—I bought you a nice clean 
new pair of Bostons. Look in your 
top drawer.” 


How Did Your Garters 
Look This 


Morning? 

Ask for the new Agrippa Web Bos- 
ton—the ventilated non-skidding 
garter—50 cents a pair. 





George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 











© Keystone 
DEAN MATHEY 


He extended Borotra & Brugnon. 


Brugnon, French invading champ- 
ions, to a five-set match before ac- 
cepting defeat in the Heights 
Casino indoor tournament in Brook- 
lyn. “For an old banker,” Mr. 
Mathey thinks this highly com- 
mendable. One other trustee, Fred- 
erick P. Scott, 1900, was elected 
to the Board from the Sixth Region 
(Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North & South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming). 


Kudos 


Another week of commencements 
—frolicking re-unions, young peo- 
ple putting diplomas into trunks or 
tin tubes with varying reverence, 
older people wondering whether to 
put honorary degrees into picture 
frames. 

Among the honorary degrees 
(kudos) awarded last week were: 


Harvard University 
Alanson Bigelow Houghton, U. S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain, 
LL. D. 
General Tasker Howard Bliss, 
U. S. Army (retired), LL. D. 
Sir Josiah C. Stamp, British in- 
dustrialist, statistician, LL. D. 
Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, Chief 
Justice, New York Court of 
Appeals, LL. D. 


University of Michigan 

Nicholas Longworth, Speaker, 
House of Representatives, LL. D. 

Frank William Taussig, econom- 
ist, LL. D. 

Willis John Abbot, editor, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, D. Hu- 
mane Letters. 
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University of Wisconsin 


Walter Lippmann, editorial writ- 
er, New York World, LL. D. 


Maude Adams, actress, Litt. D. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske, actress, 
Litt. D. 


Amherst College 


Henry Sloane Coffin, President, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
LL. D. 

Williams College 

Major General Charles  Pelot 

Summerall, Chief of Staff, 


U. S. Army, LL. D. 


Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) 


Rear Admiral William H. G. Bul- 
lard (retired), chairman, Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, D. Se. 


Smith College 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
chamber music patron, M. A. 


Jean Kenyon MacKenzie, author, 
missionary, M. A 


Alice Hamilton, only woman ever 
invited to Harvard Medical fac- 
ulty, D. Se. 


Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.) 


Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Cur- 
tis, publisher, LL. D. 


University of Rochester 


Michael Idvorsky Pupin, 
tor, LL. D. 


inven- 


Yale University* 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, aviator, M.A. 


Charles Lanier Lawrance, presi- 
dent, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., M. A. 


Tufts College* (Medford, Mass.) 


Arthur Atwater Kent, radio man- 
ufacturer, inventor, D. Sc. 


Edith Nourse Rogers, Congress- 
woman from Massachusetts, 
M. A 

Dartmouth College* 

George Fisher Baker, banker, 

LL. D. 





*In addition to the honorary degrees listed 
in Time, June 27. 
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THEATRE 


Notes 


No new plays opened in Manhat- 
tan last week. This is the dull 
season, when actors appear in 
Chautauqua, visit friends at the 
sea-shore, toil in stock companies, 
or sail for Europe. But the week 
was not without theatrical news of 
interest: 








Gold Plaques. Dramatic Critic 
Frank Vreeland of the New York 
Telegram, onetime (1924) dramatic 
critic of TIME the weekly news- 
magazine, ascended the stage of the 
Guild Theatre after the first act 
of the Monday performance of The 
Second Man, made a speech, pre- 
sented two prizes. They were gold 
plaques awarded by the Morning 
Telegraph (New York) to the ac- 
tor and actress who, in the opinions 
of Manhattan daily newspaper crit- 
ics, gave the best performances of 
the year. The winners: Miss Paul- 
ine Lord for her work in Sandal- 
wood, Mariners; Alfred Lunt, for 
his work in Juarez and Maximilian, 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter, The Sec- 
ond Man. Actresses honorably men- 
tioned in the critics’ ballots: Alice 
Brady (Sour Grapes, The Witch, 
Lady Alone, The Thief), Ruth Gor- 
don (Saturday’s Children), Rose 
McClendon (Jw Abraham’s Bosom), 
Helen Menken (The Captive), Ethel 
Barrymore (The Constant Wife), 
Lynn Fontanne (Pygmalion, The 
Second Man), Jane Cowl (The 
Road To Rome), Blanche Yurka 
(The Squall). Actors honorably 
mentioned: Walter Huston (The 
Barker), Frank Wilson (In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom), Morgan Farley (An 
American Tragedy), Lee Tracey 
(Broadway), Holbrook Blinn (The 
Play’s the Thing), E. G. Robinson 
(Brothers Karamazov, Juarez and 
Maximilian). 


Revival. Murray Phillips will 
soon present a revival of Madame 
X. This was a favorite vehicle 
of Sarah Bernhardt, Ethel Terry and 
many another famed tragedienne. 
When Pauline Frederick returned 
to the legitimate theatre in Eng- 
land recently, she chose it for her 
play, was rewarded with an ova- 
tion (TIME, March 14). In the 
present revival Carroll McComas 
will play the title role, supported 
by Rex Cherryman, late of The 
Noose cast. 

Repertory. Eva Le Gallienne an- 
nounced the following new plays 
for her next season’s program: 
The Good Hope, from the Dutch by 
Herman Heijermans; Two Plus Two 
Make Five, from the Danish by 
Gustav Weid; Invitation au Voy- 
age, by Jean Jacques Bernard; a 
U. S. comedy not yet selected; 
Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, in which 
Clare Eames, formerly with the 
Theatre Guild (Ned McCobb’s 


Daughter, Juarez and Maximilian) 
will alternate in the title role with 
Miss Le Gallienne. 


MISCE 





LLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Rotarians, Fish 


Honest merchants of Ostend, Bel- 
gium, were unable last week to 
supply their regular customers 
with fish. There was a shortage 
of this commodity, because whole- 
salers had sold the majority of 
the fish to hotels for banquets and 
téte-d-téte parties of President 
Arthur H. Sapp and his 8,000 
fellows in Rotary International— 
many of them with their wives, 
the “Rotary Anns”—assembled in 
annual convention (TIME, June 6, 


Ticket 


In Manhattan, one Thomas Mc- 
Caffery, 11, earnestly spoke to 
Magistrate August W. Glatzmeyer 
in traffic court: “I’ve come to 
represent my father. He is a 
hard working man and he can’t 
take a day off from driving his 
taxi, because he has to make a 
living for me and the rest of the 
kids. But me, I can miss a day 
at school, because I can make it 
up. Besides, he got a ticket on 
Father’s Day, and every kid wants 
to do his bit for his father.” 


Impressed, Magistrate Glatz- 


meyer did not fine Mr. McCaffery 
for driving on the wrong side of 
the street, predicted a_ brilliant 
career as a lawyer for McCaffery 
Junior, smart son of a _ smart 
father, 


Train 


In Orange, N. J., one Louis 
Pruden, venerable bee farmer of 
Whippany, N. J., stood in the 
middle of the railroad track fac- 
ing a speeding Lackawanna. train. 
“The Lord commands you to stop!” 
cried he loudly. 

Engineer John Russ, seeing Mr. 
Pruden, tried to obey, put on the 
emergency brakes, also blew the 
locomotive’s whistle. Prudent Mr. 
Pruden, noticing that the train 
had only been able to slow down 
to 40 miles per hour as it ap- 
proached him, jumped. The loco- 
motive’s cowcatcher nipped him, 
knocked him 50 feet. 

Still conscious, with only his 
right leg broken, Mr. Pruden told 
the two policemen who picked him 
up: “Listen boys, I came down 
here to see if the Lord would 
look after me. I expected Him 
to protect me. But He didn’t. You 
can see that for yourselves.... 
Still I’m not faultin’ Him. He 
did pretty well to keep me alive 
at all.” 


For Steady Nerves - - 


Those who would be 
ready for demands on 
vital energy — insistent 
emergencies requiring 
sudden accurate re- 
sponse of brain and 
body: it’s known by 
everyone that good 
food, wholesome and 
appetizing, will build a 
firm foundation of re- 
serve vitality. For this 
purpose, whole wheat 
is complete. 








Shredded Wheat is whole wheat 
in such a tempting form, so crisp, 
so full - flavor, that eaten every 


it’s an itrealatible habit of health. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
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The Hindu’s H 

BENARES~—on the river Ganges, 
the principal Holy City of the 
- Hindus, will be visited during our 


WORLD CRUISE SUPREME 


On the Specially chartered Cunarder Franconia 
From New York Jan. 7 to May 31, 1928 
The most remarkable organized world voy- 


age ever undertaken. Send for our unique 
Map and the Story of the Cruise. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto 
Vancouver 












A Glorious Golden VOICE 
for your Country Estate 


N Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charm- 

ing estates have been madeeven more charm- 

ing. They have beengiven a VOICE. Golden-toned 

Deagan Chimes have been installed to give expres- 

sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itself —eagerly awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 
far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

It is hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, 
a more lasting source of gratification, than Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Chimes forcountryestates. A book- 
let describing a few of the installations made and 
giving other interesting details, has just come off the 
press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Dea gan Inc. 


243 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 





































































































MUSIC 


Saengerfest 








Clevelanders could not_ resist 
humming to themselves as_ they 
listened, in their public auditorium 
of which they are proud, to a male 
chorus of 4,000 Germans singing 





ON. E. A. 
BRUNO WALTER 


It was good singing. 


Friedrich Rotbardt. It was good 
singing. It was also a climax of 
the 36th national Saengerfest of 
the North American Saengerbund. 

For three days, Cleveland had 
been sprinkled with Germans 
from Chicago, from Milwaukee, 
from Peoria, from St. Louis, from 
Manhattan. They were singing as 
they loved to, celebrating a com- 
munity festival that some of their 
parents and _ grandparents had 
founded in 1845 in Wurzburg, 
Bavaria. 

It was fitting that the Saenger- 
fest should be directed by Bruno 
Walter, music master of present- 
day Teutons. His baton had many 
times hushed audiences of the 
Staatsoper, once the Royal Opera 
of Berlin. Even at 17, he had di- 
rected the opera at Cologne. Mun- 
ich, Vienna, Riga had acclaimed 
him. Later, when anti-Semitic feel- 
ing grew bitter in Europe, he sailed 
for the U. S. Some say he is first 
in the hearts of German-Americans. 





Philadelphia Conductors 


When neuritis and an automo- 
bile accident lamed Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s arm so that he was forced 
to ask for a year’s leave of ab- 
sence (Time May 9), music-lovers 
wondered who would be _ selected 
to direct the famed Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Last week Arthur Judson, man- 
26 


ager, announced six guest conduc- 
tors of international reputation: 
Fritz Reiner (Cincinnati Sym- 
phony), Ossip Gabrilowitsch (De- 
troit Symphony), Willem Mengel- 
berg (New York Philharmonic), 
Frederick Stock (Chicago Sym- 
phony), Sir Thomas Beecham (Lon- 
don Symphony), Pierre Monteux 
(onetime of the Boston Symphony). 

Mr. Reiner will open the season, 
will conduct more concerts than 
any of the others. All _ these 
musicians have been heard in Phil- 
adelphia with the exception of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who is_ best 
known in England, whence he re- 
cently departed in disgust because 
the government subsidized radio 
concerts. 

Although arrangements have not 
been technically concluded, Phil- 
adelphia may hear its symphony 
orchestra under direction of Arturo 
Toscanini in two concerts toward 
the close of the season. He will 
be in the U. S. next year as con- 
ductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic. 


CINEMA 








New Pictures 

Old San Francisco (Dolores Cos- 
tello). With her proud father she 
dwells on the sunny, ivy-grown 
rancho of the Vasquez family, who 
founded San Francisco. There she 
might have breathed  rose-laden 
zephyrs and married Terrence 
O’Shaughnessy (Charles Mack) but 
for Buckwell (Warner Oland), vil- 
lainous politician. He wants to 
take away her rancho. Because 
she senses that, despite appear- 
ances, this wretch is a Mongolian, 
he carries her off to the most devil- 
ish abyss in old Chinatown, “the 
inner circle of the mile of hell.” 
There, on the point of worse than 
death, it occurs to her to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. In answer, God 
sends the earthquake of 1906 to 
demolish the villain. 

The eccentricities of the bad man 
are noteworthy. He worships 
weird, heathen deities while mas- 
querading as a Caucasian Chris- 
tian. He knows secret trap doors, 
cells, torture chambers, depraved 
henchmen. He keeps a_ dwarf 
brother locked up in a stifling cage. 
In short, he inspires the belief 
that if anything can be more 
astonishing than the cinema ver- 
sion of virtue, it is its conception 
of vice. 


Alias the Deacon (Jean Hersholt). 
As in the play of the same name, 
the hero’s occupation is fleecing 
the wicked rich to invest the 
righteous poor. An _ angel-faced 
eard-sharp, he blandly deals his 
opponents four nines, a flush, a 
straight, a full house, only to 
stagger the crowd by _ slapping 
down a royal straight flush for his 
own account, thus taking the larg- 
est poker pot ever staked in that 
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town. With the proceeds he raises 
a mortgage, facilitates a wedding, 
stores up treasure in Heaven. Then 
he ambles into a box car and 
shuffles off to other good crooked- 
ness. Jean Hersholt makes him an 
engaging bum. 


Madame Wants No Children is 
a German treatment of a French 
foible. That it bubbles without 
fuming is gratifying to audiences 
who are waiting to see Herr Alex- 
ander Korda (director) and Frau 
Marie Corda (actress)* in a forth- 
coming screen version of The Pri- 
vate Life of Helen of Troy. The 
heroine of Madame Wants No 
Children is a newly-wed French 
wife whom the bleak sphinx, Vene- 
tian gondolas and an_ uxorious 
spouse cannot dislodge from night 
clubs. Even at home in Paris her 
life is a succession of jazz blares, 
pale lights and glittering stuffed 
shirts. Eventually, however, she 
joggles down to productive domes- 
ticity, mindful that when Baby 
does arrive, she will have her own 
night club. 


Ritzy (Betty Bronson). Elinor 
Glyn, with whom the public mind 
associates The Philosophy of Love 
and the theory of IT,; here takes 
hold of an unusually refreshing bit 
of froth, only to flatten it with 
her usual pomposity. The heroine, 
a little Miss Main Street, is in- 
fatuated with the idea of marrying 
a duke. Only after she has been 
taught the error of her snobbish 
ways and given an opportunity to 
register truly philosophic passion 
under half-closed eyelids, does she 
discover that her fiancé, Mr. Smith, 
is in reality the Duke of West- 
-borough. Thereupon, morality and 
the sugar plum go down together. 


Time to Love (Raymond Griffith). 
While making love in a rowboat 
that bobs on the edge of a fall, 
fighting duels for the Marquis de 
Daddo, and engaging in picturesque 
stunts that have little plot cohe- 
sion, Raymond Griffith manages to 
appear nonchalantly amusing. 


Framed (Milton Sills). Through 
error the hero is dishonorably dis- 
charged from the French Army. 
He goes to Brazilian diamond 
mines to forget. Through a sec- 
ond kick by Fortune, he is accused 
falsely of stealing jewels. After 
reels of strong, silent endurance, 
he saves the mine-owner’s daugh- 
ter from mud floods that trap them 
in an underground passageway. 


*Though man and wife, Herr Korda and 
Frau Corda spell their names differently. 

7Mme. Glyn originally designated the 
quality of IT. In April, 1926, Wilella Wal- 
dorf, cinema critic of the New York 
Evening Post, haphazardly ascribed the 
Quality to Aijileen Pringle, cinemactress. 
Came a pontifical note from Mme. Glyn’s 
secretary notifying Miss Waldorf that 
while Miss Pringle is considered by Mme. 
Glyn a lovely little lady, she is not on 
the official IT list. Only the following 
are on the list: Douglas Fairbanks, John 
Gilbert, Gloria Swanson, Vilma Banky, and 
Rex the Wild Horse. According to most 
recent advices, Clara Bow has been added. 









MILESTONES 








Engagement Denied. Lillian 
Gish, 31, famed cinemactress, to 
George Jean Nathan, 45, dramatic 
critic, contributing editor of the 
American Mercury. Said both: 
a are good friends. That is 
a ES 


Married. Miss Etienne Lawrence, 
daughter of David Lawrence, famed 
Washington journalist and _presi- 
dent of the United States Daily; 
to Herbert Carl Sturhahn, famed 
footballer, twice (1925, 1926) All- 
American guard (Yale); in Wash- 
ington. 


Married. Vilma Banky, cine- 
mactress, to Rod La Rocque, cine- 
mactor; in Los Angeles, 


Sued for Divorce. Gifford A. 
Cochran, carpet manufacturer, 
famed sportsman; by Mrs. Mabel 
H. Taylor Cochran. He is owner 
of a “million-dollar stable.” His 
Coventry last year won the Preak- 
ness Stakes, his Flying Ebony the 
Kentucky Derby. 


Died. .Baroness Nancy Fish Bar- 
num Callius d’Arengian; onetime 
wife of Phineas Taylor Barnum, 
famed U. S. showman; in Paris. 
After Mr. Barnum’s death in 1891 
she married Demetrius Callius Bey, 
Greek, and after his death—D’- 
Alexandry d’Arengian, Frenchman. 


Died. Edward Charles O’Brien, 
67, able diplomat, onetime U. S. 
Minister to Paraguay and Uruguay 
(1905-09), in Montevideo. 


Died. Charles Frederick Rand, 
70, famed engineer, onetime Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; onetime Chair- 
man of the Engineering Founda- 
tion; near West Orange, N. J. He 
was one of three ‘engineers hon- 
ored by membership in the “Iron 
and Steel Institute of Great Brit- 
ain,’ was made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government in 1921, was deco- 
pny by Alfonso XIII of Spain in 
19138. 


Died. Clara Louise Burnham, 
73, author, daughter of Dr. George 
F. Root, famed composer of many 
civil war songs including “Just Be- 
fore the Battle, Mother” in Bailey’s 
Island, Me.; from heart disease. 


Died. Charles Wesley Simmons, 
79, onetime sheriff; from a par- 
alytic stroke, in Wichita, Kan. He 
many times arrested Carrie Nation, 
famed militant Prohibitionist, was 
made miserable by her hatchet 
crusades (TIME, May 28). 
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Intelligent 


rest amid 
matchless 


beauty 111 


an to play this year where 
Nature is loveliest and most 
bountiful—where you'll enjoy 
every day to the utmost—and 
then cafry away energy and 
vitality to buoy you up through 
all the year to come. Vacation 
at the Glen Springs— where 
amid matchless beauty rest is 77- 
telligently planned by specialists. 

The only natural brine baths 
in America—boating, fishing, 
bathing in the broad blue Lake 
Seneca .. . Golf, of course, and 
hard fast tennis courts. Invigo- 
rating drives and tonic tramps 
through the quiet woods. De- 
licious dinners you'll be long in 
forgetting. Daily concert pro- 
grams, dancing. 


- 


The Baths and other treatments are 
especially suitable for heart, circu- 
latory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout and obesity. Complete medical 
and hydro-therapeutic facilities, 
and all modern aids to diagnosis. 
Write for illustrated booklets to 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINSGLEN, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL 
President 
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This is the 


National 
Investment 


An investment thoroughly national 
in scope—representing many small 
and desirable loans in progressive 
cities throughout the nation, afford- 
ing protection through diversity, 
with titles insured by the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, and 
with an absolute guarantee of 
prompt payment of principal and 
interest. 


That is why our 54%% Guaranteed 
National First Mortgage Certifi- 
cates are the “National Investment”, 
ideal for you. In amounts of $100 
and up. 
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NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


Capital Funds over $3,000,000 
135 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


Sold by the Corporation or 
by our affiliated Company 
NEw YORK ‘ 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE ' 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds over 
$40,000,000 





The National City Company 


BONDS - SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 








Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout 
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Why GUESS? 
KNOW Your Life Insurance! 


Many buyers and holders of policies 
of ‘‘old line” or ‘‘legal reserve” com- 
panies can 
SAVE MONEY and 
AVOID FORFEITURE 


Read 
“FACTS AND FALLACIES 


of 
LIFE INSURANCE”’ 
by A. C. Dollarhide, 
Independent Actuary 
This book is truly a revelation 
to the life insuring public. 
$10 


American Actuarial Bureau, 
2182 East 9th St. Cleveland, O. 















BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Mittens Withdrawn 


To the triennial convention of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers in Cleveland, President 
William B. Prenter presented a fin- 
ancial proposal from Mitten Man- 
agement, Inc. This corporation, 
headed by Thomas Eugene Mitten 
and his son Dr. A. A. Mitten, has 
been remarkably successful in op- 
erating street cars, motor busses, 
taxicabs and a bank in Philadel- 
phia, also a street car line in Buf- 
falo. Their plan has been to per- 
mit employes to share in the man- 
agement, investments and profits 
of their enterprises. 

Their offer to the B. of L. E. was 
to take over the management of 
eleven banks and seven investment 
companies which the Brotherhood 
owns. The value of these institu- 
tions totals $89,000,000. To this 
the Mittens proposed to add a “sub- 
stantial amount of new capital” 
when they assumed management. 

Within the Brotherhood confer- 
ences in Cleveland last week criti- 
cism developed against the Mittens’ 
proposal. Learning this Dr. A. A. 
Mitten telegraphed: “The apparent 
impossibility of there being a suf- 
ficiently unanimous accord of the 
convention in approval, prompts us 
now to request that the proposi- 
tion . . . be now withdrawn.” Said 
B. of L. E, President Prenter: 
“Other plans preferable to the Mit- 
ten project will be brought before 
the convention.” 


Driv-ur-Self Trucks 


John Daniel Hertz of Chicago, 
who stirred up a new demand for 
motor cars by permitting people 
who rented his machines by the 
mile or hour to drive the machines 
themselves (Driv-ur-Self [TIME, 
June 21, 1926]) last week extended 
the idea to motor trucks. The 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., 
General Motors subsidiary which 
he heads, now rents one-ton trucks 
to people who need a light truck 
either occasionally or for some 
emergency. In Chicago the Driv- 
ur-Self truck rates are 22c to 25c 
a mile and $7.50 to $8.50 a day. 


Great Northern Pacific 


Seven out of every ten stock- 
holders in the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern railroads, 
through a committee, last week 
formally decided to lease their 
lines for 99 years to a new com- 
pany, the Great Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. These paired roads 
operate from Chicago to Spokane, 
Portland and  Seattle—territory 
also served by the competitive 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Wages of Cinema 


After hearing from bookkeepers 
and auditors, after making certain 
that other cinema producers would 
do likewise, Paramount-Famous- 
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Lasky Corp. last week ordered a re- 
duction of at least 10% in wages 
of employes working at their Hol- 
lywood studio. Only men and 
women getting $50 a week or more 
were affected immediately. But 
those receiving pay in the higher 
brackets were obliged to accept 
cuts up to 25%. President Adolph 
Zukor knocked one-fourth off his 
own pay check, as did his chief 
officials. This made Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky’s top payroll read 
for the year, according to reports 
from their Manhattan office: 
Adolph Zukor, president, $150,000; 
Jesse L. Lasky, vice president, 
$150,000; Sidney R. Kent, general 
manager, $75,000; Walter Wanger, 
general production manager, $75,- 
000; E. J. Ludvigh, treasurer, $50,- 
000. 


Because wages constitute three- 
fifths of the cost of producing 
films, General Manager’ Richard 
A. Rowland of First National Pic- 
tures Corp. said last week that his 
company also would reduce wages 
to a degree as then not determined. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 18 other 
companies are expected to follow 
suit. Altogether, these producers 
will save very near to $10,000,000 
a year on their payrolls. 


_Present weekly wages of some 
cinemactors are said to be: 

Thomas Meighan 
Clara Bow 
Pola Negri 









Every Time You 
Clip a Coupon 


froma 


SMITH BOND 


you appreciate more and 
more your investment. 
Why? Your income from Smith 
~*  Bondsis considerably above 
the average. 
Your safety in Smith Bonds 
is proverbial. 


YOU can depend on your interest 
regularly on the day it is due and the 
payment of your principal when your 
bonds mature. 

THESE are only a few of the reasons 
why Smith Bonds are Universally ap- 
preciated and enjoy a World-Wide 
Reputation for Safety. 

Ask for Booklet ‘‘84-35”" 


it contains detailed information about Smith 
Bonds and the safeguards that protect your in- 
vest ment. 


“YAe FH.SMITH Go, 
*Jounded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Continental & Commercial Bank 
_Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Boston ALBANY BurFraLo 
MInneEApotis Sr. Louis 


Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 
84-35 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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PGA: DROS O:  occscisccscstsccsscrsasessisicirpeases 


BRINE, SUTEK . vacsncejeniscskenrtniscieststosbeppecestteacser 5,000 
EAM, TOMMRMUNET © ..scacenccessceccenscdhosctebasstabaphscetentbes 3,500 
BMT, TANNINGS occcocecoescevvescocercossocessonscesoseoes 3,000 
Wallace Beery ccsorocccorccscsscerscessesscossevsssscseess 2,800 
Bebe Daniels .......... .. 2,500 
Florence Vidor ..... .. 2,500 
Chester Conklin ...rccccccrcossosorsrrescsssercesersseee 1,000 


Dear Land 


In Manhattan, where tall build- 
ings have begun to cause concern, 
the Broadway Association last 
week noted, on the basis of new 
surveys, that every story of a sky- 
scraper brought 1,000 more people 
to a neighborhood. But land is so 
dear on Manhattan Island that 
buildings must be tall to earn 
enough income for expenses. Thus 
last week Irwin S. and Henry I. 
Chanin, constructors, announced 
that their new building at Lexing- 
ton Ave. and 42nd St. would be 
625 feet, 52 stories high. The lo- 
cation is as costly as land within 
the “Broadway district,’ a strip 
of streets about 200 blocks long 
where the value of real estate, as 
estimated by the Broadway Associa- 
tion, totals $2,741,115,600. 


. 


Canada Dry 


P. D. Saylor, president and 
largest stockholder of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., wants to sell 
7,500,000 cases (50 bottles each) 
of his ginger ale yearly. In 1926 
he sold 1,360,000 cases; sales al- 
ready made this year warranted his 
announcing last week a_ stock 
dividend increase from $2 to $3. 
Besides selling dry ginger ale the 
company sells “Sumoro Orange,” 
a concentrated orange drink. Re- 
cently it bought out Caledonia 
Springs Corp. Ltd., of Canada, 
bottlers of “Magi” and “Adanac” 
table waters. 






New Ford, New Rumors 


Rumored = Specifications. With 
what purported to be bona fide in- 
formation, Detroit newspapers last 
week described the new motor car 
to be produced by the Ford Motor 
Co. as having for standard equip- 
ment a_ self-starter, five wire 
wheels, speedometer, windshield 
wiper, gasoline gauge, oil gauge, 
dash light, Houdaille shock ab- 
sorbers and four-wheel brakes; 34- 
h.p. engine; gear-shift transmis- 
sion; 104-inch wheel base; selling 
price from $450 for the touring 
model, to $490 for the Fordor 
sedan and coupé. 

Rumor Discounted. Edsel Ford 
promptly declared: “No statement 
as to the details of the new cars 
has been made by the Ford Motor 
Co. As a matter of actual fact, 
the specifications for the new 
models are not yet complete and it 
would be impossible for anyone, 
even in the Ford organization, to 
discuss them with accuracy and 
with authority.” 

Rumored Name. One rumor has 
the new Ford model named “Edi- 
son,” after Thomas Alva Edison, 
one of Henry Ford’s few close 
friends. 
































OF INTEREST TO 


TRAVELERS 


WHO ARE GOING ABROAD 


This book, published by Brentano’s, answers your every question about foreign travel. 
$1 at all book stores. Free to purchasers of A-B-A Cheques for use abroad. 


Harry FRrRancx’s 
New Travel Book FREE 


To purchasers of A-B-A Certified Cheques 


OW much to tip the ship’s Cheques for use in foreign countries, 
stewards, the handling of bag- A-B-A Cheques are the official 
gage, the class to travel on different travelers cheques of the American 
railroads — these and every other Bankers Association. They are the 
point you are in doubt about are only certified travel cheques enjoy- 


covered in “ALL ABOUT GOING ing world-wide acceptance. Yet you 
ABROAD” by the world-famous pay only a nominal charge for this 
traveler, Harry Franck. 


* service and protection. 


This new book is pocket size and For safety and convenience when 
contains useful maps and pages for you travel, ask your bank for A-B-A 
a diary and expense account. A Certified Cheques and get your copy 
complimentary copy will be given to of Harry Franck’s intensely prac- 


those who purchase A-B:A Certified tical book on foreign travel. 






Better Than Gold 


‘A CHEQUES 


This cheque is certified by BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Agent 
for the issuing banks, and is the only authorized travel cheque of the American Bankers Association 
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HEN a par on the 18th 

will beat your best 
previous score, go after it 
hard with a brand new Silver 
King. The psychology of 
playing the best ball made 
means a great deal when 
you’ve got to make a score 
or break an opponent’s heart. 


There’s a big advantage in 
playing the best. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Red Marathon 


Twenty-two red legs carrying 
eleven redskins were throbbing 
over the 480-mile Redwood High- 
way between San Francisco and 
Grant’s Pass, Ore. The red lips 





Map BULL 


He was the 


leader of his race. 
of Miss Redwood Empire, “little 
fawn” of the Hopi Indians, greeted 
John Mad Bull of the Karook tribe 
when he staggered across the finish 
line last week—the winner of the 
marathon. He had covered the 
480 miles (longest foot-race ever 
held in the U. S.) in 7 days, 12 
hours, 34 minutes. He was re- 
warded with a _ $1,000 prize, to 
which he added $50 to purchase an 
automobile. 

Eight hours later, to Grant’s 
Pass came Flying Cloud of the 
Karooks to receive $500. And 
then, while a fellow redskin trot- 
ting beside him played old airs on 
a harmonica, came _ 55-year-old 
Melika of the Zuni tribe to re- 
ceive plaudits befitting a _barrel- 
chested old age. 


Other runners: Fighting Stag, 
Rushing Water, Falcon, Big White 
Deer, Sweet Eagle, Chochee, 
Jamon. 


At New London 


It is history now, they say, that 
the Harvard crew last week took 
the lead at the start with power- 
ful, lunging strokes; that Yale 
was a length and a half behind 
before the three-mile (three quart- 
ers) mark was_ reached. Then 
Yale began to row with all the 
human efficiency that Coach 
Edward O. Leader had _ taught. 
Slowly, like an irresistible maritime 
creature, the Yale boat moved up 
almost on even terms with Har- 
vard. Suddenly, No. 6 in the 
Yale boat “caught a crab” (cut 
the water at the wrong angle, up- 
setting the rhythm of the crew). 
The Yale boat floundered, paused, 


30 


began a new and desperate rhythm 
—but Harvard was too far ahead 
and too powerful to be caught. 
Harvard won by three-quarters of 
a length—its first varsity crew 
victory over Yale since 1920, 
That night, there was toasting of 
Coach Edward Brown, whose first 
year at Harvard was crowned with 
the fruits of the Thames. 


College Polo 


Racing, swerving, magnificent 
ponies .. . sweating flanks, bruised 
shins, slashing mallets ... that is 
why polo has suddenly jumped into 
the ranks of spectacular college 
sports. 

The Intercollegiate Polo Cham- 
pionship was decided last week at 
the Westchester Biltmore Country 
Club in Rye, N. Y. Yale had out- 
ridden and _ out-scored Princeton, 
West Point, Pennsylvania Military 
College. Harvard, with a battered 
line-up, did not look hopefully 
toward the final game with Yale 
until a 198-pound oarsman, For- 
rester A. Clark, hastened down 
from New London where he had 
helped take the scalp of the Yale 
crew (see above). Young Mr. 
Clark, himself no mean polo player, 
seemed to inspire hitherto hidden 
skill in his teammates, particularly 
in Messrs. Cotton and White. And 
so, Harvard took the lead and 
might have won the game—except 
for the mad riding of tall, angular 
Winston F. C. Guest, who made 
seven of Yale’s eight goals. The 
final score: Yale 8, Harvard 5. 
Yale won the championship, chief- 
ly because Mr. Guest had played 
polo that was fast and sportingly 
rough enough for international 
cup matches. 


"Round & ’Round 


Stepping on the 5,900-yard Oak- 
ley Country Club links at 4:24 a. 
m., James A. McLaughlin, 35-year- 
old “Harvard law professor, set out 
to win a bet that he could not play 
126 holes (seven rounds) of golf in 
twelve hours without extending 
himself. Able Mr. McLaughlin sur- 
passed his estimate, played 130 
holes in 11 hours, 21 minutes, fin- 
ished in good condition. And, what 
is more, he averaged a fraction un- 
der 82 strokes for each round. His 
pedometer showed that he had 
walked 36 miles. Strong men 
and duffers were awed. 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 


CRUISES 


Jan. 16, 1928; Round the World (westward) 
$1250 up; Jan. 25, 1928, to the Mediter- 
ranean $600 up. Europe stop-over. 
Norway—Mediterranean, each Summer; $600 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIKED 







Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers of Unwerstty Jours) 


NO EAST 42™ ST New York City 
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FICTION 
Lovely Ship 


The Story is that of a2 woman 
for whom love is not  enough.* 
She, Mary Hansyke, is 14 years 
old and very beautiful when Gerry 
Hardman meets her for the first 
time. When she has vainly waited 
a year for a second meeting, she 
marries Archie Roxby, bears him 
a son, becomes his widow. At 
home again, Mary Hansyke goes 
into her uncle’s shipyards, watches 
the tall clippers she has _ built 
swing through the harbor of 
Danesacre to the wide sea; her 
worship of lovely ships is a more 
compelling idolatry than that 
which she offers her second hus- 
band, Hugh Hervey. She _ loves 
him deeply, but, since love and 
ship-building touch in her the same 
depths, ship-building more _per- 
fectly satisfies her sense of com- 
mand. Just after her marriage: 

“It was impossible that she 
should be aware as she lay there, 
so small, soft and yielding that 
she was indulging her most power- 
ful instinct, the instinct of posses- 
sion, the longing, the passionate 
need to possess that she had in- 
herited from generations of fierce- 
ly grasping Gartons, men who had 
torn possessions from the grudg- 
ing hand of life. . 
of Hugh was rooted in the knowl- 
edge that he was hers, as nothing 
had ever been, as her son could 
not be.” 

The bitterest test comes to her 
when Gerry returns, years after 
her second marriage. Then she 
says: “You will ask—all men 
do—and whatever you ask I'll do 
for you.” Yet he guesses that 
away from the ships, Mary Han- 
syke’s eager and_ concentrated 
mind could not for long be satis- 
fied. They plan to go away to- 
gether, but quietly, alone, he goes 
first. “Forever young, forever 
brave, forever proud, Mary Han- 
syke walked across the old_ship- 
yard, while the John Garton 
moved down the harbor, her keel 
parting a shoreless sea, her prow 
lifted to the air of eternity. A 
lovely ship.” 

The Significance. Author Jame- 
son contradicts the conceit which 
makes many women writers con- 


centrate on the opposite sex. Her 
best characters have all been 
women. Her themes, it is true, 


often concern women doing men’s 
work, organizing their lives toward 
a new freedom. The Lovely Ship 
in manner bears some resemblance 
to the writings of Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, but Miss Jameson is 
more interested in making her 
people live than in describing ten- 
course dinners. Her performance 
in this book is one of almost pure 
perfection. An intention beauti- 


*THE a SuHwr—Storm Jameson— 


Knopf ($2.50). 






. . Her adoration . 













come a member of the older gen- 
eration when she reaches her 30th 
birthday next year. At that time 
she will be able to remember seven 
books written, of which four—The 
Pot Boils, The Pitiful Wife, Three 
Kingdoms and now, The Lovely 
Ship are inferior to little that the 
last decade has _ produced. She 
would be justified in feeling that 
her education in London Univer- 
sity, her journalistic and advertis- 
ing preliminaries, have molded 
talent to a secure success. 











































Mosquitoes 


MosquiTors—William Faulkner— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). A dozen 
mosquitoes gather on a yacht in 
southern waters. The mosquitoes 
are: unctuous Mrs. Maurier, queen 
mosquito, owner of the yacht, col- 
lector of eccentric celebrities; over- 
mannered Mr. Talliaferro, who car- 
ries a malaria germ of artistic 
small talk; Jennie and Pete, lower 
order of flies-by-night invited on 
the party by Patricia, a young 
mosquito who, none the less, admin- 
isters the most powerful sting. 
Other insects—an author, a small- 
time poet with a dull buzz, a 
sculptor—swarm drowsily in the 
lethargic air. Love affairs, talk, 
small business, occupy their time 
until they all go home again to 
New Orleans. 

Written in the mood, somewhat in 















































STORM JAMESON 
+ + « most pure perfection 










fully realized excuses an occa- 
sional prolixity. An infrequent 
weakness is overbalanced by Miss 
Jameson’s subtlety in emotional 
perceptions, her shining artistry. 

The Author will technically be- 

























































The Super Tire for Super Service 
and Super Mileage 













The Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon sur- 
passes all others for smooth riding, 






sure traction, safe, steady braking 













and steering, throughout many 
more miles than you expect. You 
open the way to extra comfort, ex- 







tra safety, extra mileage when you 


ride on Fisk Extra Heavy Balloons. 


















There is a Fisk Tire for every 
car, a Fisk Tube for every 
tire, priced for every purse. 
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Four Vital 
Subjects~ 


The Lord | 
The Holy Scripture 
Life . Faith 


by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Book of 634 pages, clear print, good paper, 
substantially bound in stiff paper covers. 
Endowment enables us to send this book 
to any address without further cost or 
obligation on receipt of only 


Five Cents 


The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society 


Room 329 16 E. 41st St., New York 
0000000 —— 


**Here’s the best 
of this month, 
last month and 
probably next 


month.”’ 
—Spring field Union. 


James Boyd's 
Marching On 


$2.50 Scribners 


WANTED 


TIME will pay 15 cents 
each for copies in good 
condition of the follow- 
ing issues: 
Jan. 3, 1927 
Jan. 10, 1927 
Jan. 24, 1927 
Feb. 7, 1927 


Copies should be sent to 


A 


the setting of South Wind (sophisti- 
cated classic by Norman Douglas) 
this book has some of its character- 
istics—a sharp satire, a style of 
suave surprises. But through its 
pages blows not a strong and pung- 
ent sirocco; instead a slow and tepid 
wind in which insects may hover 
lazily. Author Faulkner in this 
casual and breezy work seems al- 
ways on the verge of an important 
irony which he never produces. His 
second novel is a step up in tech- 
nique, a step down in importance 
from his powerful Soldiers’ Pay. 


Cleopatra 


CLEOPATRA’S PRIVATE DIARY— 
Henry Thomas—Stratford ($2). 
This imaginary Cleopatra, who goes 
to Rome with Caesar, certain that 
“the world needs its Cleopatras as 
well as it needs its vestal virgins,” 
is made out to be one of the 
frankest hussies ever to expose her 
private doings to print. 

Rome she finds “a dirty little ant- 
hill of Italian filth.” Caesar, her 
lover, “talks like a very king of 
kings, but acts like a delicatessen- 
storekeeper.” He has a fit of epilep- 
sy: “Fancy sharing your bed 
with a man who is in the habit of 
turning into a corpse.” She meets 
Calpurnia, Caesar’s wife. Cal- 
purnia thanks her “for providing 
me with such an excellent excuse 
to exercise freely whatever poor 
talents I possess.” The nature of 
these talents is reflected in Cleo- 
patra’s diary: “Received this morn- 
ing a jar of preserved roses from 
Calpurnia. Fed it to my little 
pet rabbit.... Buried my little 
pet rabbit.” 

A prank: 
world of fun, 
to a house 


“Antony and I had a 
We would rush up 
(in the darkness), 
knock loudly at the door, and then 
hide ourselves in the _ shadows. 
When the door was opened, we let 
out a long, dismal, wolflike howl, 
and then ran away giggling in the 
dark.” 

Roman punishments: “The Ro- 
mans have a unique way of punish- 
ing some of their criminals. They 
tie them down on their back in 
the sun and then cover the victim’s 
face with a thick layer of molasses 
for the flies to feast upon... 
They whip [matricides] in public, 
and then they sew them up in a 
bull’s hide together with a dog, a 
cock and a monkey, and throw 
them into the Tiber.” 


Author “Henry Thomas” is a 
learned publisher disporting himself 


NON-FICTION 
“Guggenheim” 


Cross at crosswords, querulous at 
questions, the public is now invited 
to play a game which is allegedly 
neither elevating nor depressing. 
It used to be called “Categories,” 
but was renamed “Guggenheim”. to 
make it more popular or some- 
thing.* Authorities agree it is a 
safe game at mixed parties. The 
chief requirements for play, besides 
a “Guggenheim” book, are pencils, 
paper, patiences. 

The game is to take a word— 
for example, “crazy”—and try to 
name sets of well known lunatics, 
asylums, slang words meaning 
“crazy,” madhouse apparatus and 
perhaps a few causes of insanity, 
each set composed of words begin- 
ning with letters in “crazy.” Thus, 
“ce” words in some of the different 
sets above suggested could be 
“Caligula,” “cuckoo,” “catnip.” 
Under “a” could come, “authors 
of Guggenheim,” “addled,” “amuse- 
ment books.” 

The only two “Guggenheim” 
playbooks to appear thus far con- 
tain 50 games each, plus specialties 
and “post-graduate” suggestions. 
The difference in price is due to 
two other differences. 


The book by Authors Eames and 
Marshall appears actually to have 
been written by them. Miss Eames 
is a tall, determined younger sister 
of Actress Clare Eames and writes 
for the New Yorker. 

The book by Authors Disney and 
Mackaye contains only contribu- 
tions, coaxed from such personages 
as the presidents of the Lucy Stone 
League and of the Bush Terminal 
Co., Authors W. E. Woodward 
(Bunk) and Irvin Cobb, Professor 
William Lyon Phelps and David 
Belasco. Cartoonist Rube Goldberg 
was allowed to make up one game 
and, choosing the monosyllable 
“edfim,” he included among his 
categories a “kind of candy” and 
“something you see in a_ barn.” 
This book also contains blank pages 
for self-sufficient Guggenheimers 
and people who like to try out- 
guessing themselves. 


*GUGGENHEIM—Dorothy Disney and Mil- 
ton Mackaye—A. & C. Boni ($1.75). 

GUGGENHEIM—Haydie Eames and Made- 
leine Marshall—Simon & Schuster ($1). 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


with the anonymity so necessary 
for successful indiscretions in his 
native Boston. His humor runs 
sooner to dubious epigrams than to 
clever psychology and his wit limps 
much of the way. But what he 
does not know about ancient Rome 
he invents neatly. Readers with a 
weakness for scandal, however 
frail, will applaud his effort to 
do with Cleopatra what Professor 
Erskine did for Helen of Troy. 
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Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing 
or information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


M. E. Stillwell 


TIME, Inc. 


: Penton Building 
Cleveland Ohio 
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